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GOOD HEALTH 

A Journal of Hygiene 

Vol. XXXVIII MARCH, 1903 No. 3 

AIR CONTAMINATION. 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


T)URE air is the first of all our phys- 
* ical needs. Sedentary persons 
breathe much less air than is required 
for the maintenance of a healthful state 
of the body. Most civilized women are 
deprived by their dress of the power of 
breathing properly, and suffer in conse¬ 
quence from a meager air supply. The 
lungs should be developed by vigorous 
exercise during childhood and youth, 
and should be maintained in an active 
condition by moderate exercise taken 
regularly through life. Exercises which 
hasten the rate of breathing a little are 
necessary for lung development. So- 
called “ breathing exercises n are of 
comparatively little value. Vigorous 
walking and swimming are the best 
means for developing the lung capacity. 
The clothing must be loose enough to 
allow for full expansion of the waist in 
deep respiration. 

The most important source of air 
contamination is to be found in the em¬ 
anations from the lungs and skins of 
human beings. Man, like every other 
animal, poisons the atmosphere about 
him. Each breath renders three quar¬ 
ters of a barrelful of air unfit for further 
use. Three thousand cubic feet of fresh 
air per hour should be supplied every 
grown person night and day. When 
the amount is less, the excretions ac¬ 
cumulate to such a degree as to contam¬ 
inate the air and render it unfit for res¬ 
piration. Sewers, outhouses, neglected 


cellars, unventilated spaces under the 
houses, dust from the street, musty 
and dark closets, are other important 
sources of air contamination. 

Proper measures should be adopted 
for suppressing these causes of air im¬ 
purity by thorough cleaning, disinfec¬ 
tion, admission of sunshine to cellars 
closets, and attics, and when necessary, 
by the employment of chemical disin¬ 
fectants. Soap, especially soft soap, is 
one of the best disinfectants, killing 
nearly all germs within two or three 
minutes when applied pure, and in 
twenty or thirty minutes when applied 
in the form of strong, hot soapsuds. 

Coal gas must be mentioned as an¬ 
other important source of air contamin¬ 
ation. Both heating and illumination 
gas and also natural gas are dangerous 
sources of contamination in buildings 
where they are used. Ordinary illum¬ 
inating or heating gas owes its deadly 
character to the presence of carbonous 
oxide, a gas which paralyzes the red- 
blood corpuscles. Exposing the patient 
to fresh air, rubbing, and especially the 
inhalation of oxygen, are the best rem¬ 
edies for poisoning from this gas. Mal- 
odors of any sort indicate air contamin¬ 
ation, the need of thorough investigation 
of the cause, and its suppression by the 
proper means. 

Cold air as well as foul is dangerous 
to life when the body is exposed after 
having been heated, and especially while 
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in a state of perspiration and inactivity. 
Cold air is also a powerful tonic, and 
great benefit is derived from hardening 
the body by daily exercise in the open 
air even in very cold weather. 

Hot air is debilitating, lessening the * 
vital resistance, and sometimes pro¬ 
ducing exhaustion and collapse of a 
most dangerous and even a fatal char¬ 
acter. It should alw'ays be remembered 
that cold air is a remedy for the ill 
effects produced by overexposure to 
heat. Cold water may be poured over 
the patient’s body while he is being 
rubbed vigorously by several persons. 

Perhaps the most dangerous constitu¬ 
ent of air is dust, especially the street 
dust of cities, and house dust. Such 
dust always contains many germs which 
are capable of producing death if per¬ 
mitted to obtain a foothold in the body. 

Ventilation. 

Those who live in tropical climates 
need little or no instruction on the sub¬ 
ject of ventilation, as the heat compels 
living in open houses so as to secure a 
free movement of air, and at. the same 
time obviates the necessity for con¬ 
structing the air-tight dwellings which 
are rendered practically necessary by 
the inclement weather of the winter sea¬ 
son in the temperate zone. By far the 
greater bulk of the civilized population 
of the globe is to be found, however, 
in countries the climate of which is such 
as to require closing of doors and win¬ 
dows during several months of the year. 
The neglect to provide an ample supply 
of fresh air under such circumstances, 
lays the foundation for many chronic 
diseases, and especially for that most 


dreaded disease, pulmonary consump¬ 
tion. 

The simplest and one of the best 
methods of ventilation is the fireplace. 
There is no better method of heating, 
and the strong draught through the 
chimney secures an ample circulation of 
air through the house. The next best 
method of heating is the furnace. Air 
should never be taken from the cellar or 
basement for living rooms, a practice 
not uncommon. Stoves are a very de¬ 
fective method as they do not encourage 
the circulation of air to any consider¬ 
able extent. 

Steam coils and hot-water coils are 
objectionable on the same ground, un¬ 
less special provision is made for the 
introduction of a considerable supply of 
pure, warm air. Steam coils and stoves 
should be relied upon only for supple¬ 
mentary heating, and it should be nec¬ 
essary to employ them only in the very 
coldest weather. 

The general air supply for the build¬ 
ing should be warmed as it enters, and 
the heat introduced in this way should 
be at all times sufficient except during 
the very coldest portion of the year. 
The air may be heated by passing 
through steam coils or through an in¬ 
closed space in which a stove is placed. 
A furnace is on the whole the best 
means of air heating. Bedrooms, as 
well as ordinary living rooms, should 
be warmed. 

In the construction of a house, care 
should be taken that the kitchen and 
laundry are so placed that the steam 
arising from cooking and laundry opera¬ 
tions will not readily find its way to the 
other rooms of the house. 


The ingredients of health and long life are 
Great temperence, open air, 

Easy labor, little care. 

— Sir Philip Sidney\ 



STUDIES IN COSTUME. 


THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

BY ETHEL REEDER FARNSWORTH. 

" When we buy a bird of the fancier, the good man tells us briefly what is necessary for 
our new pensioner, and the whole thing —hygiene, food, and the rest —is comprehended in a 
dozenl words. Likewise, to sum up the necessities of most men, a few concise lines would 
answer. Their regime is in general of supreme simplicity, and so long as they follow it, 
all is well with them, as with every obedient child of Mother Nature. Let them depart from 
it, complications arise, health fails, gayety vanishes. Only simple and natural living 
can keep the body in full vigor. . . . What material things does a man need, to live 
under the best conditions? A healthful diet, simple clothing, a sanitary dwelling-place, air 
and exercise.”— Charles Wagner in “ The Simple Life.” 


/^VUR modern life is entangled in a 
perplexing labyrinth of superflui¬ 
ties, but however misleading these 
may be, they all return finally to the 
primary necessities. And, while the 
dress and mode of life of our early 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors may seem to us 
all but barbaric in its simplicity, is it 
not possible, even probable, that they 
were far more obedient children of 
nature than we, and that through this 
very obedience they received without 
conscious effort the health of body and 
repose of mind for which most of their 
posterity work so unremittingly and 
with such unsatisfactory results. 

In his “Cyclopedia of Costume,” 
James Robinson Planchi expresses the 
belief that the nations of the ancient 
world might rightfully be divided into 
two classes, the trousered and untrous¬ 
ered, according as they did or did not 
wear a complete and separate leg-dress. 
To the bare-legged class belonged the 
Greeks, Romans, and Egyptians, while 
the Medes and Persians wore either 
the long loose trousers, gathered about 
the waist and descending into the shoes, 
or the close-fitting pantaloon. The 
Hebrews belonged to the bare-legged 
class, no doubt borrowing their styles 
of dress, like many of their other cus¬ 
toms, from their Egyptian masters. 

But as near the center of Greek and 
Roman influence as Asia Minor, we 


find the close-fitting pantaloon very 
much in evidence. As we go farther 
north among the Britons, Gauls, and 
Saxons we seldom see the fighting 
men pictured without some sort of leg- 
dress, usually a semifitting trouser gath¬ 
ered about the ankle or thrust into the 
shoe-top. These trousers fitted the leg 
much more closely than those worn by 
the Oriental nations, and from their ap¬ 
pearance in the illustrations, one would 
conclude that they were made of much 
heavier material. 

It has been suggested that this style 
of dress proves the people to be of 
Oriental origin, but while the conclusion 
itself may be correct, the rigorous cli¬ 
mate of Northern Europe and Asia is 
surely sufficient reason for the wearing 
of this extra garment. 

We are likely to think of this early 
race as little more than savages, and 
they were, no doubt, a rude and unlet¬ 
tered people; but we have no reason for 
believing that they lacked in ingenuity. 
Indeed we have good reason for believ¬ 
ing that they possessed this element of 
character in abundance. And, if it ex¬ 
isted, it would first be called out 
in supplying their primary necessities, 
among which the protection against 
cold and the dangers of war and the 
chase were by no means least. 

Dr. Henry in his “ History of Brit¬ 
ain” tells us that as early as their es- 
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tablishment in England the Saxons 
were well acquainted with the art of 
preparing and spinning flax, which they 
wove into cloth and dyed various col¬ 
ors. From the fact that by the Anglo- 
Saxon law the wool was valued at two 
fifths of the whole sheep it would seem 
that wool was also used in the manu- 



Statue of a Gaul in the Tower 
at Paris. 


facture of cloth. Of course we, at this 
distance of time, have no means of 
knowing what proficiency they reached 
in the art of weaving but the following 
used by Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherbourne, 
as a simile, furnishes good reason for 
believing that the method of figure 
weaving was well known among them. 

“It is not the web of uniform colour 
and texture, without any variety of fig¬ 


ures, that pleases the eye and appears 
beautiful, but one that is woven by 
shuttles filled with threads of purple 
and various other colours, playing from 
side to side and forming a variety ot 
figures and images in different com¬ 
partments with admirable art. 1 ' 

The representations of this people 
that have been passed down to us give 
evidence that they adopted not only 
the necessities, but also the conven¬ 
iences and even some of the embellish¬ 
ments, of dress. The latter were con¬ 
sidered essential to the distinction of 
rank. 

Embroidery was by no means un¬ 
known, in fact in very early times this 
art seems to have been considered part 
of the essential education of the women, 
especially of the higher ranks. It was 
made use of not only in ornamentation 
but also in recording history. In a 
charter which Wiglof, king of Mircia, 
granted to the abbey of Cray land, men¬ 
tion is made of the king’s golden veil 
embroidered with the history of the 
destruction of Troy, which he gave to 
the abbey to be hung up in the church 
annually in commemoration of his 
birthday. 

In addition to the trousers, these 
hardy men of the north wore a body 
garment reaching to the middle leg, and 
having, in the majority of cases, close- 
fitting sleeves reaching to the wrists. 
Over this they wore a mantle, or cloak, 
fastened with a clasp over the right 
shoulder and allowed to fall loosely 
over the left shoulder and back, thus 
giving perfect freedom to the arms. 
To these were added stockings and 
shoes of raw cowhide with the hair 
turned out, which were called esgidian , 
meaning “protection from hurt.” As 
long and luxuriant hair was considered 
a necessary element to a good appear¬ 
ance in both men and women, it is not 
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strange that the men are generally pic¬ 
tured with uncovered heads. When a 
covering was deemed necessary, how¬ 
ever, they wore a sort of a cap appar¬ 
ently made of the skin of a small animal 
or of heavy woolen cloth. Barring 
ornaments used as the insignia of rank 
these garments comprised the dress of 
the men who laid the foundation of 
modern Europe. 

144 We now pass to the habits of the 
Anglo-Saxon ladies; and it gives me no 



small satisfaction to assure the female 
part of my readers that they will find 
the strongest indications of modesty in 
the dress of their country women, with¬ 
out the least tincture of barbarianism 
and without that proneness to change 
of fashions which so forcibly character- 

1 "Dress and Habits of the People of England," Joseph 
Strutt. 


izes the later ages. Content with native 
simplicity, which is rarely inelegant, the 
Anglo-Saxon ladies adopted the fash¬ 
ions of their predecessors, and for sev¬ 
eral centuries the habits of the females 
seem to have undergone little altera¬ 
tion. ” 

There seems to be ample evidence 
that the body garments of both men 
and women were made of linen; and 
the wearing of a woolen shirt is spoken 
of as a punishment for wrong doing. 

The undergarment worn by the 
women covered the entire body from 
shoulders to feet. It was drawn close 
to the body at the waist by a soft girdle, 
and the sleeves which reached to the 
wrist were laid in fine tucks nearly to 
the elbow. Over this was worn the 
garment from which our modern gown 
is descended. This, too, was a full- 
length garment with long sleeves. It 
was confined about the waist with a 
girdle or sash of the same color if not 
of the same material. They also wore 
the mantle as an extra covering, but 
in addition they seem to have had 
a costume especially for traveling, with 
sleeves long enough to cover and pro¬ 
tect the hands. 

The coverchief, or kerchief, was an 
indispensable part of the Anglo-Saxon 
woman’s dress. For though there is 
every reason to believe that she took 
great pride in the abundance and beauty 
of her hair, she is seldom pictured with 
it uncovered. The coverchief is suffi¬ 
ciently large and is so draped as to 
cover the shoulders and upper chest as 
well as the head. 

In this brief review of the dress of 
our early Anglo-Saxon ancestors we 
read the story of their ingenuity pitted 
against their environment. Their gar¬ 
ments were simple and well fitted to 
the simple, vigorous life they lived, 
and in all cases they were designed 
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Gallo-Roman Shoes. 


with evident regard for the comfort and 
freedom of well-developed bodies, and 
since simplicity is the first law of art 
they were not inartistically dressed. 

So far wealth, leisure, and luxury 


have not come in with their effeminat¬ 
ing influence to lead captive these chil¬ 
dren of nature, and like all who by 
choice or necessity are constant observ¬ 
ers of Nature’s methods, they were 
simple and practical. 



Gallo-Roman Shoes. 


NONFLESH EATING AND PHYSICAL ENDURANCE. 

BY DAVID PAULSON, M. D. 


'T'HE most conclusive evidence is 
A continually accumulating that pro¬ 
longed mental and physical exertion can 
be much more readily maintained upon a 
properly arranged dietary than upon a 
bill of fare which includes meat, tea 
and coffee, and various irritating and 
stimulating substances. There can be 
no doubt that for a temporary exertion 
the meat-eater may appear to have an 
advantage over his nonflesh-eating com¬ 
petitor, but the battle to-day is won by 
the man of brain and brawn, and par¬ 
ticularly by those who can utilize both 
continually for long periods of time. 

Eustace Miles, the world’s champion 
tennis-player of Cambridge, England, 
states that the question of brain fresh¬ 
ness and brain fatigue are matters of 
the greatest importance to the athlete, 
and that the thing that affects this the 
most is the food. There is no other 
influence a quarter as powerful as the 
diet. The waste product from animal’s 
flesh is probably waste product when 
it reaches the human brain; the effect 
will be almost the same as though it 


had been formed there by hours and 
hours of hard work by the individual. 
It is the waste products that bring on 
the feeling of fatigue. In eating the 
flesh of animals we introduce a large 
quantity of this, and that is one reason 
why one becomes worn out sooner on 
a flesh diet than on a nonflesh dietary. 

Speaking of his own experience Mr. 
Miles says, “Once I used to get proteids 
chiefly from flesh foods, and I began to 
suffer from depression, headache, in¬ 
creased weariness after hard exercise, 
constipation and albuminuria, all of which 
made it necessary for me to give up 
alcohol; but I felt a strong liking for it 
and the struggle was a hard one. I 
was fond of what was called 1 good 
living,’ but I tried the fleshless foods 
and before long away went my depres¬ 
sion, my headache, weariness after hard 
exercise, constipation, the symptoms of 
albuminuria, and my desire for alcohol, 
too. For years I have lived almost 
without flesh. When I have returned 
to it, back would come all my old symp¬ 
toms, and also the desire for alcohol. 
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On my side stand many of the old 
Greeks, the Spartans, the Athenians; 
also the sturdy Romans and the English 
Commons when at their best.” 

Mr. Allen, of London, a few months 
ago walked a hundred miles in a little 
over twenty hours, which was a shorter 
time than it was ever accomplished in 
before. He states, “ I did not under¬ 
take this walk simply with the idea of 
making a record, but to demonstrate 
the efficacy of a nonliesh dietary.” At 
the conclusion of this walk, after taking 
a three hours’ rest he walked about the 
town feeling as fresh as if he had taken 
only an ordinary walk. During the 
month preceding this walk he abstained 
altogether from all animal products and 
Stimulating drink of every description. 
And the only food which he ate on his 
hundred-mile walk was two melons, a 
quarter pound of grapes, two bromose 
tablets, a quarter pound of protose, a 
quarter pound of whole-wheat wafers, 


pounds of pears, 1 Y? pints cold 
water, and two cups cocoa. He states, 
“ I think I can lay claim to having ac¬ 
complished one of the greatest feats, if 
not the greatest walking feat, that has 
ever been done upon the highroad, and 
this upon a dietary which has always 
been considered by misguided athletes 
to be totally insufficient to maintain 
strength.” 

The winners in one of the most 
famous long-distance walking matches 
in Germany, were all vegetarians. The 
champion long-distance bicycle rider of 
several years ago, lived upon a strictly 
natural dietary. 

If athletes, and others who have to 
undergo surprising tests of bodily en¬ 
durance, find it advantageous to abstain 
from flesh foods, is the plan not worthy 
of a trial by those who wish to use 
either their intellectual or physical 
strength and endurance in the service 
of God and humanity? 


TOMMY’S DREADFUL DREAM 


Tommy was sleeping like a top, 

When, to his great amazement, 

An angry duck, with knife anchfork, 
Came tapping at the casement. 

“ Be off, be off, you savage bird, 

Or else I’ll call my mother.” 

The duck replied in hollow tones, 

“ Why did you eat our brother ? 

" Revenge is sweet, and you must die, 

No time is this for reasoning, 

The oven’s ready to a turn, 

The cook has made the seasoning. 

" They’re busy now with Harry Ford, 

He’s to be cooked for dinner, 

And then we’ll roast young Jackie Smith, 
Who feels a wee bit thinner.” 


“ O, let me live! ” cried Tom, aghast, 

"At least till I am fatter.” 

” So long as you’re not old and tough,” 
Said they, “it does not matter.” 

“I’ll never eat roast duck again,” 

The culprit sighed, repenting. 

The cook he seized and trussed him well 
Without the least relenting. 

They laid him neatly in a pan, 

With tiny dabs of dripping; 

The little ducks looked on, and then, 

For joy they fell to skipping. 

The oven door was open’d wide, 

When Tommy, loudly screaming, 

Gave a great jump, and found — hurrah ! 
He had been only dreaming. 

— Alfred Mahany y in the Vegetarian. 



CARE OF THE TEETH. 


BY H. B. FARNSWORTH, M. D. 


r TpO perform the first part of the work 
of digesting the food, and thus pre¬ 
paring it properly for nourishing the 
body, one must have and preserve good, 
sound teeth. At the very portal of the 
human body,— the gateway through 
which passes the sustenance of life, and 
also through which disease-breeding 
bacteria may enter the system, should 
stand an array of well-kept teeth. The 
Hindu has among the laws on health 
one which provides for the cleansing of 
the mouth after eating. He thus ex¬ 
presses the sacredness with which he 
regards and cares for the body. 

The teeth have three distinct func¬ 
tions : First, to masticate the food and 
prepare it for stomach digestion. Sec¬ 
ond, to assist in the articulation of 
words. Third, to give expression and 
beauty to the face. 

The best speakers among the Greeks 
and Romans were very careful to pre¬ 
serve the natural teeth intact that their 
oratory might be more perfect. There 
are some sounds which 
crown cannot be made if the 
front teeth are lacking, 
and there is then heard 
a lisping, whistling 
sound. If the whole set 
is lost there results a 
thick, indistinct, and gut- 
teral enunciation. The monotonous 
voice of the old should teach us the 
importance of the part the teeth play 
in proper articulation. 

There is nothing that can replace the 
lost teeth in giving a pleasing expres¬ 
sion to the face. The loss of the canine 
teeth alters the whole facial expression. 
The beauty of a face is lost when it 
reveals uncared-for and decaying teeth; 
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An Incisor. 


but nothing so rivets the attention up¬ 
on a speaker as strong, shapely, and 
well-formed teeth. Solomon observed 
this, perhaps, in the ladies of his court, 
and thus gave expression to these 
words, “Your teeth are like a flock of 
sheep even shorn, which come up from 
the washing.” Sol. Song, 4; 2. Lord 
Chesterfield said that “ fine and clean 
teeth are among the first recommenda¬ 
tions to be met with in the common 
intercourse of society.” 

A well-arranged, even, strong mouth 
of teeth is indicative of a corresponding 
character, and a command loses force 
and authority from one who exhibits a 
diseased and slovenly mouth. 

But the bad teeth teach us a far more 
important lesson. Good teeth are es¬ 
sential to proper mastication of the 
food, and this is absolutely essential to 
the preservation of the best 
types of manhood. A uni¬ 
versal degeneration of the 
teeth bespeak a deterioration 
of the race. There are many 
bright, brainy men and 
women who have been en¬ 
dowed with weak, faulty teeth 
which soon decay. But it is essential 
for the people as a whole to have well- 
kept and strong teeth, to present healthy 
and strong types; for the degeneration 
of this set of organs is first, indicative of 
a general deterioration of the system; 
and second, it means further local and 
general degeneration from improper 
nutrition. 

There are men of prominence and 
strength of both body and mind — 
George Washington for example — who 
have been possessed of great genius 
and force of character, who have suc- 
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cessfully combated impairment of the 
health and strength though they were 
compelled to use artificial teeth. But 
the general proposition still holds good 
that the men and women who shall lead 
the world in literature, art, science, or 
politics — in any branch of the world’s 
best work —must be primarily pos¬ 
sessed of strong 
teeth, because 
good digestion 
and nutrition are 
the foundation for 
physical and men¬ 
tal strength and 
vigor. 

Dental caries or 
decay is usually a 
result from the 
retention of food 
particles both in 
the mouth and 
between the teeth. 

During the process of putrefaction 
of these food particles an especial 
acid is formed which has the property 
of dissolving the lime salts from the 
enamel, thus giving a place for decay 
which, unattended, will lead to the de¬ 
struction of the tooth. It is of primary 
importance, then, for each individual 
to inhibit and restrain the formation of 
this lactic acid. This acid is the result 
of the fermentation of starchy foods, 
such as soft breads, crackers, and po¬ 
tatoes, which are allowed to remain in 
the mouth. The use of cane-sugar candy 
and other artificial sweets also encour¬ 
ages its formation, and not alone in the 
mouth, but in the stomach and intes¬ 
tines. The thick, ropy mucus which 
collects in the mouth after eating cane 
sugar and confectionery, is a carrier of 
bacteria which causes fermentation and 
thus the formation of lactic acid. This 
mucus sticks tenaciously to the surface 
and interstices of the teeth, holding in 


solution the sweets upon which 1 these 
germs thrive. In this way candy eating 
becomes the direct cause of dental 
decay. 

Besides the almost constant presence 
of this acid-producing germ, there are 
many other varieties found in the mouth 
which, after the lactic-acid germ* has 
made way for den¬ 
tal decay, take ad¬ 
vantage of the gate 
that is open 
through the tooth, 
and so enter the 
system. 

One investiga¬ 
tor alone (Vignal) 
has found and de¬ 
scribed nineteen 
distinct varieties 
of bacteria from 
the mouth. All 
these are retained 
and nurtured by the unwholesome con¬ 
dition of the teeth and mucous mem¬ 
brane in the mouth and fauces. 

Food particles in every stage of de¬ 
composition offer abundant soil for their 
propagation. So by removing these 
particles after each meal the clean 
mouth becomes an important factor in 
guarding against the contraction of 
disease. A decaying tooth may be the 
gate-way through which highly infec¬ 
tious bacteria may enter the system. 
Germs which often grow in abun¬ 
dance in the mouth may also find an 
entrance through the tonsil to the body 
by way of the lymphatic system. In 
many patients there could be found no 
other avenue through which they had 
contracted tuberculosis of the glands of 
the neck and tubercular infections of 
other parts. Another writer noted a 
case of actinomycosis (same as lumpy- 
jaw in cattle) as having this origin. Still 
another reported nine cases of this 
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dreaded disease in man, in all of which 
dental caries were present. Smaller 
troubles such as the abscess that forms 
at the root of a tooth, causing much 
suffering, with swelling and inability to 
partake of food comfortably, is caused 
by some pus-forming germs gaining 
access through a decayed tooth or a 
soft gum. 

This leads to the thought that so 
many are in the habit of holding small 
articles of every description, such as 
pencils, nails, and coins in the mouth, 
thus allowing the purveyors of possible 
contamination to be brought to the very 
entrance of the body. Such articles as 
have been mentioned are brought into 
contact with many sources of infection 
and pollution so that it is imperative 
that we should guard carefully against 
this pernicious practice. 

A thorough prolonged mastication of 
the food is the first essential in preserv¬ 
ing the teeth from decay. The number 
of bacteria in the mouth are thus re¬ 
duced,— being brushed off and from 
between the teeth by the vigorous 
chewing, and carried into the stomach 
with the bolus of food to be acted upon 
by the normal stomach and intestinal 
juices. The articles of diet may well 
be such as will necessitate the food 
remaining for some time in the mouth. 
In this event the saliva will mix well 
with the food, serving the double pur¬ 
pose of supplying the necessary fluidity 
and of enhancing further the process of 
stomach digestion. Hence the use of 
milk, coffee, or any liquid at the meal 
should be avoided. 

Dry and crisp (but not hard) foods 
serve this purpose best, and at the same 
time by coming into contact with the 
germs, they stimulate the capillary 
circulation in these tissues so that they 
are preserved in a firm condition and 
are better nourished because of it. The 


gums thus treated will rarely become 
spongy or unduely soft, but will clasp 
the teeth closely and aid in preserving 
them from decay. The enamel of the 
tooth does not extend below the line 
where the gum clasps the body of the 
tooth and hence if the gums do not 
adequately protect the root, decay of 
this part is more likely to occur. 

The cleansing of the mouth should be 
for the most part a mechanical proced¬ 
ure, and should be attended to soon 
after each meal, and it is an excellent 
practice to repeat the cleansing before 
retiring at night and again upon arising. 
The articles necessary are a soft bris¬ 
tle toothbrush, water, and a goosequill 
toothpick — never wood; to which may 
be added dental floss and some pleasant 
wash or powder. 

Borax or cimamon water affords a 
pleasant and effective wash, being 
slightly astringent and antiseptic; or, a 
powder of finely prepared chalk, to 
which may be added a few drops of oil 
of rose or wintergreen, may be used. 
But bear in mind that the breath 
should be sweet and wholesome, not 
from the use of some pleasant-smelling 
tooth wash, paste, or powder, but be¬ 
cause the individual is possessed of a 
normal healthy organism and a perfect 
digestion which will not allow of the 
growth of micro-organisms within the- 
alimentary tract and the subsequent 
evolution of their noxious gases. 

The water should never be used at 
the extremes of temperature, but best 
from 85° to 95° F. The brush is used 
to best advantage by brushing in a 
vertical direction so that the interstices 
are well reached. But the whole of the 
tooth, the crown, inner and outer sur¬ 
faces, and interstices must be well at¬ 
tended to. The object is not alone to 
cleanse the mouth, but to brush the 
teeth. Intelligence and concentration 
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of mind will do much to make the 
brushings effective. The brush should 
not be used after it begins to shed 
the bristles, as these by lodging in 
the tonsil or pharynx, or possibly in 
the throat, may cause serious trouble. 
Perhaps it is not necessary to mention 
that the brush should be thoroughly 
washed after each using. 

As a class the natives of India have 
excellent teeth. They universally rub 
the teeth with the twig of fibrous wood, 
cane, and mallow roots, removing well 
all food particles and polishing the sur¬ 
faces. It is a practice, too, which is 
well known to many a country lad. 


A highly polished enamel offers great 
resistance to germs. 

A feeling of wholesome self-respect, 
tidyness, and readiness to meet men and 
women is instilled by the consciousness 
of possessing clean, white, well-groomed 
teeth. One does not fear offending an¬ 
other by an unpleasant breath and may, 
too, look forwarcAo a visit to the den¬ 
tist as an exceptional occasion. But if 
after all the necessary attention has 
been bestowed upon the teeth, there 
remains a cavity or other trouble of any 
nature, a skillful and careful dentist is 
one’s best friend and should be freely 
consulted. 


RECOMPENSE. 

The earth gives us treasure fourfold for all 
that we give to its bosom; 

The care we bestow on the plant comes back 
in the bud and the blossom. 

The sun draws the sea to the sky, Oh, stillest 
and straugest of powers, 

And returns to the hills and the meadows the 
gladness o c bountiful showers. 

The mother regains her lost youth in the 
beauty and youth of her daughters; 

We are fed after many long days by the bread 
that we cast on the waters. 

Never a joy do we cause but we for that joy 
are the gladder, 

Never a heart do we grieve but we are for the 
grieving the sadder. 

Never a slander so vile as the lips of the will¬ 
ing rehearser. 

And curses, though long, loud, and deep, 
come home to abide with the curser. 

He who doth give of his best, of that best is 
the certainest user, 

And he who withholds finds himself, of his 
gaining the pitiful loser. 

The flowers that are strewn for the dead, 
bloom first in the heart of the living; 

And this is the truest of truths, that the best 
of a gift is the giving. 

— Carlotta Perry . 




THE METAMORPHOSING OF A COMMUNITY. 

( Concluded,) 

BY JESSIE ROGERS. 


TTC7ITHIN a week, a rumor was 
afloat that scarlet fever in its 
worst form, malignant and horrible had 
broken out in the overcrowded home 
of the class leader. Homes suddenly 
drew in their children as a sea urchin 
does its tentacles at the approach of 
danger. Operations about the head¬ 
quarters of the '‘news exchange,”— 
the corner store — became less brisk, 
because of the dread of contagion. 
Still, masculine dignity seems wonder¬ 
fully immune from contraction of such 
ills; therefore the respective spouses 
used their lords as mediums through 
whom to convey their sympathy. 

The messages were strangely similar, 
— “so sorry, so very sorry — knew that 
poor, dear Mrs. Jones needed help in 
her affliction — would come in a minute 
if it wasn't for the children, but-" 

Do not accredit this well-known aver¬ 
sion to help at the time help is needed, 
to the inherent hardness or even selfish¬ 
ness of the human heart. That was a 


wise and discerning man who affirmed 
that “ self-defence is nature’s first law.” 
Some years before, this same baleful 
plague had swept over Orrville, and as 
a result, the confines of the village cem¬ 
etery had been considerably extended. 

Deacon Kirk was made the bearer of 
a brown-paper parcel to the class-lead¬ 
er’s wife, and though the paper was 
thick, and the wrapping voluminous, it 
sent forth unpleasant emanations. On 
the back of an envelope was scrawled 
an explanation: — 

M Deer Mis Jones i would come to 
you to once, if it wasnt for my jamie 
but i am sending a plaster which my 
Mirandy used on her little Johnnie be¬ 
fore he died it seemed to do concider- 
able good and i think it helped him die 
easier” yours truly 

jane kirk. 

M ps just put it in the sterner till it 
sofens up so it will take holt.” 

The reeking, germ-laden antiquity 
was carefully opened. The unspeak- 
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able horrors of its rancid composition 
were all reckoned as virtues, since it 
came from the house and home of dear 
Mrs. Kirk, for who had had so much 
experience with sickness as she — who 
indeed, as nine small mounds in the 
cemetery bore witness. 

It came from the steamer soft and 
pulpy, and was applied to the indi¬ 
cated region, while the helpless child 
screamed and kicked with what vigor 
the fever had left, and lustily implored, 

“ take the nasty thing away.” But a 
firm maternal hand prevailed, and the 
poor, little victim met the recognized 
fate of the weak in every physical 
struggle. 

“ She’s about gone,” said Mrs. Jones, 
in answer to her husband’s anxious in¬ 
quiry— for Thomas Jones loved his 
little ones with as warm an affection as 
a man who can and does provide a bet¬ 
ter home for the creatures he begets. 
Of course she meant,— “ about gone to 
sleep,” but a more sinister fulfillment 
hovered over the fluttering lids. 

A firm tap at the outer door startled 
them,— had it been possible that a 
stranger had failed to see the glaring 
placard, 44 SCARLET FEVER,” con¬ 
spicuously posted at the front gate ? 
Mrs. Jones stepped to the door, and 
opened it to the extent of a narrow 
crack. What she saw made her ejacu¬ 
late,— 44 For the love of mercy, Mis 
Newton, go away. Don’t you know we 
have the worst kind of scarlet fever 
here ? ” 

“Why shouldn’t I stay for the love 
of mercy?” said Ethel Newton, gently 
pushing open the door and entering. 

But her mental conception fell so far 
short of the reality, that for one awful 
moment there came to her a mighty 
temptation to turn and flee. An instant 
later she walked across the room, and 
flung up the finger-marked sashes. 


44 O, Mis Newton!” exclaimed the 
mother, in tones of reproachful protest, 

“ Mis Kirk always says to not let in a 
mite of air when there’s fever, and she 
kept a kerosene lamp burning night and 
day when her Laura had it.” 

But the adjustment of the windows 
was not interfered with, and the sweet 
air blew into the fever-tainted room like 
the breath of a merciful angel. 

Ethel was bending over the hot little 
body. The pulse was wild and erratic, 
and when the thermometer was removed 
from the parched lips, the record was 
appalling. Two vertical lines were 
faintly traced on Ethel’s smooth fore¬ 
head, which suggested that in time they 
might develop into a frown. One of 
the grievances of the village dames had 
been that Mis Newton” was alto¬ 
gether too girlish and smiling to be 
admitted to their rank of 44 experience.” 
But somehow, “Mis Newton” seemed 
suddenly to have taken the field, and 
Sarah Jones, she of wide experience, 
felt the advantage. 

Ethel rapidly, but tenderly, removed 
the frowzy little dress, to the accom¬ 
panying chatter of the mother, who 
maintained a running fusillade as to how 
Jane Kirk never approved of exposing 
the sick by undressing them, acting 
upon which advice, it happened that the 
child had lain for five days in the gar¬ 
ments worn the day the disease mani¬ 
fested itself. 

44 This child must have a clean linen 
gown,” said Mrs. Newton, turning 
quickly to the mother, who was obliged 
to explain, with much confusion, that 
the children always slept in their under¬ 
clothes, and — well, in short, the house¬ 
hold wardrobe did not reckon night¬ 
gowns among the things necessary to 
existence. 

Long before the explanation was 
completed, Ethel had snatched up the 
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little grip she had brought, and from it 
had produced a dainty gown, sweet and 
spotless, and precisely suited to the size 
of the little sufferer. The peeling proc¬ 
ess had continued to a point where the 
reeking plaster lay exposed. As the 
last layer of clothing was removed, and 
the full virulence of the thing smote her 
sensibilities, her handkerchief, heavily 
sprinkled with disinfectant, was hastily 
snatched from the pocket of her white 
apron. 

She strode to the kitchen range, 
snatched up the tongs, and in a twink¬ 
ling transferred the horror to that un¬ 
failing purifier — the fire. With a cry 
of consternation, Mrs. Jones sprang to 
the rescue. “ That plaster Belongs to 
Mrs. Kirk's Mirandy, and she only 
loaned it to me, and— " 

“Mrs. Jones your child is nearer 
dead than alive. I am no novice in the 
care of the sick. There is no time to 
lose. You must help me without ques¬ 
tion, and with all possible haste, or she 
will be dead before sunset. Get me a 
tub of hot water as quickly as possible." 

The cuticle of the poor little body 
had the pitiful, shiny look indicative of 
infrequent bathing, and so readily de¬ 
tected by one who knows the dewy 
freshness of the oft-laved skin. From 
the crown of the tousled head to the 
calloused little heel, a lather of castile 
soap spread its virtuous foam. Soft 
linen — produced from the store of an¬ 
ticipated needs which Mrs Newton had 
brought — dried the little body, and the 
dainty nightdress was dropped over the 
pink shoulders. Ethel sorted the bed¬ 
ding that had been heaped upon the 
victim — Jane Kirk had always affirmed 
that fever patients should be kept very 
warm — and from the mass had selected 
one or two of the cleanest, most hope¬ 
ful-looking coverlets. 

By happy chance two sheets came to 


light, in various stages of collapse, but 
reasonably clean. In this cool, clean 
bed, Louise was laid, and the little eyes 
opened gratefully as her hot cheek 
touched the cool pillow, — “ Nice,— 
Louie like it," she murmured. 

One of the little Jones’ was given a 
pail, and told to bring water from the 
Newton spring. As often as the pitiful 
wail went up, “ Drink, Louie wants 
drink," a cooling draught was pressed 
to her poor little lips. Already im¬ 
provement was evident, therefore Mrs. 
Jones watched without protest while 
Ethel threw out of the window the 
black tea simmering on the back of the 
stove. The medical oracle of the burg 
expounded the theory that a fever pa¬ 
tient should never be allowed to drink 
anything but hot tea. Small wonder 
that the cry of “drink, drink," had be¬ 
come less and less frequent, since the 
little sufferer had learned that it brought 
a torrent of liquid fire, which only in¬ 
creased the tortures of the burning 
tissues, that were already wildly plead¬ 
ing for relief. 

Two of the older children were set 
about the thorough cleaning of the front 
room, and as Ethel assisted from time 
to time, she had the satisfaction of 
knowing it was really clean. Into this 
room, the bed was removed, and the 
household banished. Ethel sat by the 
bedside, fanning the poor baby until it 
dropped into a natural slumber — the 
first of any consequence in five days; 
then from the little bag she took tablet 
and pencil, and wrote the following; — 

“John — dear—, the doors of oppor¬ 
tunity have opened. I know you will 
be willing — for Myrtie’s sake. I was 
not a moment too soon. I must stay 
until the crisis is past." The sheet was 
passed quickly through a disinfectant, 
and dispatched. 

“You have anticipated my services, 
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Mrs. Newton,” said the Doctor, when 
a little later he stood by the bedside. 
He dropped the little box of powders 
“back into the open case, saying, 44 I 
shall not leave this medicine,— I well 
know the value of the treatments you 
have given, and infinitely prefer that 
they be used,— always; but what can I 
do ? There is not one family in fifty 
that understands the powerful effects of 
these simple elements that are right at 
hand.” 

A fierce light shone in Mrs. New¬ 
ton’s eyes, and the voice that presently 
spoke had in it that element of quaver¬ 
ing which comes when the soul is un¬ 
der strain, yet the hands that applied the 
cooling lotions were deft and steady. 
“ True, too true; lead as blindly by the 
drug-doping fraternity as ever papist 
by pope,” she exclaimed passionately. 

The popular and vivacious Mrs. New¬ 
ton was not a stranger to Dr. Ashley 
— her home was a sort of Mecca to the 
more refined strata of Orrville’s social 
life — but in the role of a trained nurse, 
she was an apparition. Later he under¬ 
stood. 

Life had not been all sunshine with 
the prosperous young business man and 
bis wife. Less than three years before, 
their child, the idol of a happy home, 
had been smitten with this same scarlet 
plague. Helpless and inexperienced, 
they could but follow directions. Then 
there came a black day when the little 
one lay dying in her mother’s arms,— 
the agonizing wail of “water, water,” 
ringing in the frantic woman's ears. 

In the collapse that followed the last 
scenes of that tragedy, Mrs. Newton 
was taken to an institution far-famed 
for its rational treatment of disease, and 
there, in the blessed days of convales¬ 
cence, her eyes were opened to marvel¬ 
ous dealings of mercy in the care of 
pain-racked sufferers. No patent on 


knowledge obtained in that institution, 
no copyright was placed on method. 
Convalescents were warmly invited to 
attend lectures, demonstrations, and 
experiments. 

She was an eager learner. “ Have I 
been made to suffer that I may see?” 
was the query of her soul. A definite 
purpose — that merciful anchor of hu¬ 
man endeavor — took shape in her in¬ 
tent, “ I am not the only mother who 
has suffered, and whose heart has been 
broken; I will learn, I will teach.” 
And she did both. 

When she stepped again across the 
threshold of her empty home, it was 
not to dumbly sit and nurse the horrors 
of memory. By sheer command of will, 
the old merry nature revived, and doors 
and windows were flung open that waves 
of sweet air and tides of sunshine 
might flow in. Then she took up her 
work; a whole foreign-mission field lay 
before her in the dark region bounded 
by-and-streets. The small¬ 

ness of the old routine, the meaningless 
dawdle that constitutes “social life,” 
quite faded from her horizon. 

And now, in this emergency, the skill 
acquired in those months of loving 
service had borne its fruitage in the 
rescue of a community from the horrors 
of a pitiless plague, but — perhaps more 
important than the incident of one epi¬ 
demic— opened the doors of under¬ 
standing to the reception of the gospel 
of health. 

Thus it came about that the homes of 
the little burg bore no funeral badges. 
Instead, there began a mighty revolu¬ 
tion. I was about to say a “reform;” 
but the word is inadequate, for how 
can there be a re-form ” where no 
form has ever been! There began in 
that region a vigilant warfare against 
dirt and death, unwholesome habits and 
antiquated traditions, and in their stead 
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sprang up new customs, clean living, 
and a higher plane of thought and as¬ 
piration. 

And where once was the dreary mo¬ 


notony of purposeless living, there came 
up a wholesome vigor, a definite aim, 
a general conviction that life is, after 
all, worth living. 


SWEDISH GYMNASTICS. 

BY JOHN W. HOPKINS. 


T N last month’s article a general view 
A of the Swedish system of gymnas¬ 
tics was given, with typical exercises of 
each class. This article will be devoted 
to the consideration of the first and sec¬ 
ond classes. Arch Flexions and Heaving 
Movements. These two classes act 
directly upon the chest, and furnish one 
of the best means for its development. 

The Arch Flexion , or Tense-bending, 
is defined by Swedish Gymnasts as “ An 
arching backward of the spine, each 
vertebra taking part in the movement." 
Figure 1 illustrates rest stand, before 
the arch flexion. In Figure 2 the arch 
flexion is completed, being taken in 
wing-standing position. Hy comparing 
the two illustrations vve can form a good 
idea of the effects of this class of exer¬ 
cises. The lifting and deepening of 
the chest is very marked, and the ribs 
are raised and spread apart, making 
the chest wider. 

In taking exer¬ 
cises of this class, 
great care must be 
used to see that 
the whole spine 
takes part in the 
movement, that 
the bending is not 
simply in the waist. 

The head should 
commence the 
movement, the 
chin being held 
well in. After the 


head is bent backward, the arching of 
the spine is carried into the chest, and 
finally into the waist. When lifting the 
trunk, the order is reversed, the head 
being lifted last. 

This exercise is taken in wing-stand¬ 
ing position (Fig. 2) first, then in 
rest standing (Fig. 1), and finally in 
stretch standing, the arms stretched 
high over the head. The next step in 
progression, practical for home use, is 
to execute the movement in stretch¬ 
standing position, with the back turned 
to the wall. Stand far enough away so 
that when the flexion is completed the 
hands will support the body by resting j 

against the wall. While in this arched 
position raise the heels from two to six 
times, then lift the body, rest, and re¬ 
peat the exercise, perhaps twice more. 

Or, instead of the heel raising, lift one 
leg forward, keeping the knee straight, 
and the instep ex¬ 
tended. However, 
before raising the 
straight leg for¬ 
ward, it should be 
lifted with the knee 
bent. The knee is 
raised as high as 
the hips, and the ^ 

foot, with the toes 
pointing toward 
the floor, hangs 
under the knees. 

This exercise is 
taken alternately 



Fig. 4. 
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first with the left leg, then with the 
right, from two to four times. 

The second class of exercises which 
directly develops the chest is that 
known as the Heaving Movement. Mr. 
Jakob Bolin defines this as “ any move¬ 
ment in which the body is wholly 
or partly suspended by the arras. ” 
Hanging by the hands, work done while 
hanging thus, and climbing are repre¬ 
sentative exercises in this class. When 
the weight of the body is suspended by 
the arms, a strong tension takes place 
in the muscles connecting the arms and 
the chest. This strong pull, being ex¬ 
erted on either side of the chest, widens 
it. If the work done is swinging side¬ 
ways, alternately right and left, as on 
the traveling rings, there is a lateral 
expansion of the chest; while if a hand¬ 


over-hand climb is taken on the rope, 
or one raises himself on the horizontal 
bar, the expansion may be vertical. 

In Figure 3 the hanging position is 
shown, and also an abdominal exercise 
to be taken while holding this position. 
Bend one leg, then extend it forward 
bend it again, and then resume position. 
Repeat with the other leg, and finally 
with both at the same time. 

After this has become easy, the legs 
may be lifted, and then lowered, with 
the knees straight. Or, after lifting the 
legs, separate, and then bring them to¬ 
gether. This calls for vigorous use of 
the abdominal muscles. 

The free standing exercises of slow 
arm extension, sideways or upward, 
take the place, to a great degree, of 
the heaving movements. The antago- 
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nistic muscles are brought into play, 
resisting the work of some of the in¬ 
spiratory muscles. Figure 4 shows the 
starting position. The rigidity of the 
muscles, which is quite noticeable, illus¬ 
trates the action of both sets, in that, 
while the triceps and deltoid muscles 
are working to elevate the arm, and ex¬ 
tend it upward, the latissimus dorsi, 
teres major, and others oppose them. 
This same principle can be applied in 
exercising other groups, but should be 
used carefully. 

The walls of the chest have all this 
time been pulled and stretched apart 



Fig. 5. 


sideways and upward. Some of the 
muscles upon which this tension comes, 
take part in inspiration, but in forced 
inspiration only; so that the main ef¬ 
fect of these two classes of exercise is 
to enlarge the chest, making room for 
greater activity of the heart and lungs. 

The muscles of ordinary inspiration 
are best exercised and developed by 


deep breathing. This does more, how¬ 
ever, than simply to call the muscles 
into play. The inspirations of the aver¬ 
age person are much too short and shal¬ 
low to accomplish the purposes of res¬ 
piration, to furnish oxygen to the blood 
in the capillaries of the lungs, and carry 
away waste matter from every part of the 
lungs. The business man, the student, 
the housewife, in fact, all persons of a 
sedentary occupation, breathe with only 
a small part of the lungs. The blood, 
however, is brought to the lungs to 
be cleansed and to receive oxygen. 
And if the inspiration is too short to 
reach all of the air cells, then the blood 
must return to the various parts of the 
body no better than when it left them. 
In this manner, while exercising the 
muscles of respiration that we may have 
greater lung capacity, it should be re¬ 
membered that deep breathing is the 
true blood purifier. 

This full, deep work is illustrated in 
Figures 4 and 5. The clothing must be 
loose, giving free use of the lower part 
of the lungs and the diaphragm. Filling 
the lungs is like filling a pair of bellows; 
the air goes to the broad end. So with 
the chest; the greatest broadening and 
deepening is in the base. The dia¬ 
phragm contracts and descends, and the 
ribs rise and separate on inspiration; 
the action is reversed on expiration. 
If the corsets are thrown aside and the 
clothing loosened, the deep inspirations 
will more than make up their loss. The 
waist and abdominal muscles will grad¬ 
ually lose their soft, flabby condition, 
and become firm, requiring no artificial 
aid to support the organs. The rhyth¬ 
mical motion of the deep breaths will 
extend down into the abdomen, bring¬ 
ing more of the clearer, purer blood to 
the stomach, liver, and bowels. And 
by a gentle, massage-like movement, 
will stimulate and aid them in their work. 
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Fig. 6. 


But it must not be forgotten that 
these exercises are only the means of 
bringing the air to the body, and into it 
as far as the capillaries of the lungs. 
But the air is not in the body even 
when it has entered the lungs, and res¬ 
piration is yet deeper seated. An im¬ 
portant part of the respiratory art takes 
place in the tissues when the oxygen 
from the blood does its work of cleans¬ 
ing, burning, and purifying. And so it 
is necessary to do work which will 
quicken and strengthen the circulation, 
and carry oxygen to all parts of the 
system. For this purpose, walking, 
running, singing, swimming, and sawing, 
chopping, and splitting wood are best. 
In all work breathe deep, full breaths. 

The business man or student may 
bend backward over his chair back, and 
taking long, full breaths, stretch his 
arms slowly upward or sideways sev¬ 
eral times. 


The following simple exercises are a 
beneficial diversion for the housewife:— 

1. (a) Rest standing, backward bend¬ 
ing of the trunk (Fig. 1). (b) Wing 

standing, forward bending of the trunk. 
Take these with deep and regular in¬ 
spirations. 

2. Bending and stretching of the arms 
upward (Fig. 4). 

3. Wing or rest standing, knee bend¬ 
ing. 

4. Reach standing, arm dinging alter¬ 
nately sideways and upward, as de¬ 
scribed in Exercise 4 (February Good 
Health). 

5. Continue the lying, leg raising; 
also hang by the hands on the horizon¬ 
tal bar (Fig. 3) or in the door as fol¬ 
lows : Reach up and grasp the top of 
the door, standing with your back 
turned toward it. Allow the weight of 
the body to come on the arms, then 
take the exercises in Figure 3. 

6. Rest stride stand, side bending. 

7. Run in place. 




Fig. 3. 
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8. Wing, walk, stand (one foot about 
two feet in front of the other), forward 
bending of the trunk. 

9. Respiratory exercises. 

In the latter movement lift the arms 


upward with a strong pull, inhaling at 
the same time. Return easily, exhaling. 
This strong pulling up will develop the 
back muscles and help keep the shoulders 
straight. 


DEALING WITH SOME COMMON FAULTS. 

BY MATERNA. 


\ LL children have faults. All parents 
have a duty to aid them in over¬ 
coming these faults. In many instances 
the 'child’s fault is the outworking of a 
natural tendency, as selfishness or ob¬ 
stinacy. Others are acquired habits, as 
idleness and disrespect. These latter 
may be styled preventable faults, and it 
largely remains with the wise and care¬ 
ful parent as to how few of such shall 
be incorporated into their child’s char¬ 
acter. The correction of established 
faults is one of the most difficult of 
tasks. There is no patent way of ac¬ 
complishing the work. Each child 
must be dealt with upon an individual 
basis according to his own special needs 
and proclivities. This necessitates a 
thorough understanding of the child, 
and requires of parents much thought 
and effort coupled with Divine aid. 

The fault must be analyzed and the 
treatment directed as the skilled physi¬ 
cian directs his treatment of a bodily 
ailment toward the rooting out of the 
cause. Not infrequently the parent 
may be surprised to find the cause “ at 
his own door’" so to speak. Children 
are apt imitators. Both the good and 
the evil they observe in the conduct of 
those around them is readily reflected 
in their own behavior; so that with the 
small child nearly every fault is at first a 
borrowed one. A single occurrence may 
not greatly affect the child unless it be 
something of such an unusual character 


as to merit his special attention, and 
because of this becomes emphasized 
upon his mind; but the constant recur¬ 
rence in his presence of a good thing 
or of an evil thing will exert its mold¬ 
ing influence upon him, and such is the 
perversity of human nature that the 
evil often appears the most attractive 
to the child and is hence the more 
readily imitated. 

The first step in the correction of our 
children’s faults should be a close heart¬ 
searching into our own lives, a careful 
examination of our own example and 
bearing in their presence, daily and 
hourly. If we find no counterfault in 
ourselves, let us investigate their en¬ 
vironments and associations. One 
mother, greatly distressed at her little 
daughter’s making faces, sought far 
and wide for the cause until one day 
accompanying her to the kindergarten 
she customarily attended, the mother 
observed a much older girl in the same 
building making faces at her daughter. 
Nothing was said to the little one about 
the matter, but her route to the kinder¬ 
garten was so planned as to avoid the 
older child. There being nothing to 
call the little one’s attention to her 
fault and the model after which she 
was patterning, the habit was soon 
dropped. 

If in example or environments there 
be found no clue to the fault, investi¬ 
gate the child’s physical condition; loss 
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of sleep, indigestion, and other sources 
of nervous irritability are often suffici¬ 
ent causes to explain all the child’s so- 
called naughtiness. Any one who has 
experienced pain and nervousness re¬ 
sultant from physical causes can remem¬ 
ber how ill-tempered and unamiable one 
is apt to feel, and can readily see how 
the child, who has not yet gained that 
control necessary to hold his feelings 
in check under such circumstances, 
would be likely to exhibit many very 
disagreeable traits. One little girl very 
aptly said, “When I feel bad they say 
I am naughty , but when mamma feels 
bad they call it nervous." What many 
a child needs for the correction of faults 
is a better physical condition. The 
fact must also be recognized that many 
seeming faults, as viewed from our 
grown-up standpoint, are really only 
the natural sequences of the immaturity 
of the child, and should not be classed 
as errors. We are apt to form our 
conception of goodness for our children 
after the standard by which we guage 
the conduct of adults, forgetting that 
the good child should not appear like 
the good man, but should act like a 
child, think like a child, talk like a 
child, waiting till he is grown up to put 
away childish things. A child being 
an undeveloped being: is lacking in 
perception, in judgment, in reasoning 
ability, attributes that grow with in¬ 
creasing age, hence is unable to grasp 
the full situation in the way an adult 
mind does. A very annoying and 
hapless deed may result from a child’s 
very loving thought. It is not the’ re¬ 
sult but the motive prompting the child’s 
effort that must be taken into considera¬ 
tion. 

We must learn to distinguish between 
actions which are in themselves wrong 
or have a tendency toward evil, and 
such as are simply due to immaturity. 


It is natural for a child to be more or 
less clumsy in its movements. An 
adult has the power to cling to an 
object while the mind is wholly occu¬ 
pied with other things, but the baby 
repeatedly drops its rattle at every 
sight diversion, because the nerves 
which control the muscles of the hand 
have not yet become well established 
in their habits. The same is true of 
other muscles and nerves of the body, 
yet how often is the little child pun¬ 
ished for its clumsiness, as though it 
were a matter for which he were blame¬ 
worthy. Offenses against things, the 
breaking of a dish, tearing of clothing, 
soiling of the carpet, fill a large place 
in the category of what we are wont to 
term faults. Carelessness, so frequently 
the cause of these offences, is natural to 
the young. The ability to properly 
correlate and keep in mind is an adult 
power, and while carefulness should 
be cultivated by every right means it 
should not surprise us that the child is 
largely deficient in this respect. 

In the correction of faults one point 
is pre-eminently important,— the selec¬ 
tion of a right time and place. Any 
one who has engaged in the cultivation 
of flowers understands that a thing so 
necessary to their growth as water may 
be given them at a wrong time; even 
so we may use discipline, which is nec¬ 
essary for the child, at a wrong time. 
It would be difficult to give definite 
directions as to what constitutes a right 
time suited to all cases, but when a 
child is tired, hungry, excited, or fret¬ 
ful is seldom a right time. There are 
times when the little one’s conscience 
is awake, when his heart opens out in 
loving confidence to his parent; it is 
then he can be reached and taught. 
With many children a quiet period just 
before the bedtime hour is the time 
when they are the most susceptible to 
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influence. The excitement of fun and 
frolic being over they gather around the 
mother’s chair, creep into her arms, lean 
upon her knee with their hearts soft¬ 
ened and their minds more thoughtful; 
then they are in tune to talk over with 
her the events of the day. In some 
families this “home circle hour,” as it 
is called, is the happiest, holiest portion 
of the whole day. The earnest, tact¬ 
ful mother may use this hour in a great 
variety of ways for the moral growth 
and spiritual advancement of her chil¬ 
dren. One mother, anxious to impress 
upon her children’s minds the impor¬ 
tance of watching for opportunities and 
of taking thought for others, is wont to 
call her little ones around her at this 
hour to count up the “ waymarks ” of 
the day as they are styled, taking with 
them a retrospective view of the day 
just over, where opportunities for doing 
good have been overlooked and lost. 
To lose an opportunity which by care 
might have become a waymark on their 
day’s pathway, is considered a great 
misfortune. 

A cultivation of the opposite virtue 
is the surest and best way of dealing 
with most faults. It requires much love 
and patience, and usually much time 
and effort, to correct an error of any 
kind. If a wrong thing has become a 
habit, the only way to displace the 
wrong habit is by putting a right habit 
in its stead. To make anything a habit 
requires doing it over and over until it 
becomes familiar and natural to do it 
always under the same circumstances. 
If a child is habitually doing a wrong 
thing, he must be led to habitually do a 
right thing in its place. For example, 
the child who, coming in from play, 
drops his hat in any convenient place, 
may be cured of the careless habit by 
being sent to pick it up, go out the door 
again, come in, and hang the hat in its 


proper place. If once doing this each 
time he comes in and throws the hat 
down carelessly is not sufficient, he 
should go through the procedure over 
and over* several times after each of¬ 
fense. If the mother be careful and 
sees that the correction be made with 
invariableness each time, it will not take 
long to correct the habit. To pick the 
hat from the floor and hang it up will 
seldom prove as efficacious as picking 
it up, putting it on, going out doors, 
coming in again, and hanging it in its 
right place does, because each step in 
the process helps to form the habit 
which will make.it strange for him to 
enter the door with his hat and not put 
it in its right place. 

The effectualness of all corrective 
measures lies in their continuity. Oc¬ 
casional discipline will not serve the 
purpose. The treatment must be kept 
up without intermission until the occa¬ 
sion for it no longer exists. The need 
for continuous watchfulness and effort 
on the part of parents often proves the 
barrier to the child’s overcoming the 
fault. It requires so much thought and 
patience., and there are so many other 
things demanding attention, it is ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult for a busy mother to 
be on the alert; or perhaps when the 
fault is noticed she is so weary or so 
much occupied she feels inclined to let 
the matter pass for the time being with¬ 
out correction; but every interruption 
only lengthens the process of cure, if it 
does not avert it altogether, for while 
much painstaking effort is necessary to 
instil good habits, evil ones grow as if 
by magic. 

b. Correction of faults is a more difficult 
matter with some children than with 
others, and measures that prove effica¬ 
cious in dealing with one child may not 
in the case of another; so that often 
many problems must be solved before 
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the fault is eliminated. The need of 
parents having a deep insight into child 
nature becomes more apparent with 
every step in our study of character¬ 
building, not only that one may unravel 
the child’s motives and deal justly with 
him, but that the first tendencies may 
be recognized, temptation intercepted, 
and the child’s character strengthened 
in its weak points for the prevention of 
evil. Says Miss Harrison : “ Every one 
recognizes evil when it culminates in 
some forbidden deed, but the wise 
mother perceives that the act is the re¬ 
sult of a chain of previous evils. Let a 
child steal and you are horrified, but you 
do not perceive that this is only a cli¬ 
max; it began with secretiveness, then 
followed meddling with what belongs 
to another, than perhaps a covetous 
thought or lack of some sort of owner¬ 
ship, finally ending in thievery. At any 
stage it could have been checked more 
easily than at the last.” 

In the management of children’s faults 
there is need of much training on the 
part of parents as well as of the children. 
We are so apt to be influenced by the ef¬ 
fect of the child’s misdemeanor upon our 
personal comfort, convenience, so ready 
to speak out our minds without careful 
forethought, so hasty to meet out pun¬ 
ishment without consideration of all the 
issues at stake, that it seems almost 
marvelous when we think of it that any 
child should reach maturity with even a 
modicum of good temper and good na¬ 
ture, such bunglers are we in our work 
of trying to mold and train human be¬ 
ings. How to keep silence when silence 
is golden, how and what to say when 
words are needed, how to present the 
matter to the child so that he shall be 
helped and not hindered, how to uplift 
instead of lowering human nature — 
these are problems ever present in the 
training of children. So much is in¬ 


volved in the parents’ own demeanor, 
their physical, mental, and spiritual con¬ 
dition reacts upon the child, the expres¬ 
sion upon the face, the tone of the 
voice, their manner of movements as 
well as their choice of words, all lend 
influence and weight in matters of train¬ 
ing. A parent should undertake no 
measures of correction while unable to 
exercise self-control at the time. If 
grace* and wisdom be lacking, let it be 
sought of Him “who giveth to all men 
liberally and upbraideth not.” 

As has been elsewhere stated, the 
same corrective measures may not be 
suited alike to all children; however, 
one often finds in the experience of 
some other mother, a suggestion that 
proves helpful or a plan that can be 
modified to accord with one’s special 
needs. A few of the common faults of 
childhood and the measures which have 
proved efficacious with children we have 
known, may for this reason be inter¬ 
esting. 

A reprehensible habit annoying to 
parents, and detrimental to those in¬ 
dulging in it, is that of tale-bearing. 
It is a many-sided fault, and requires 
varied treatment. The child who notes 
every slight as a personal grievance, 
who considers the thoughtless deed or 
outspoken words of his playmates as 
an offense to be resented, needs the 
cultivation of a broad, generous spirit 
which will lead him to presume the 
offense to be unintentional rather than 
purposeful, and teach him to overlook, 
forgive, and forbear, to laugh heartily 
over accidents and let them pass instead 
of running to tell mother of Tom or 
Georgie. Envy, jealousy, self-love, re¬ 
sentment, a desire to bring punishment 
upon others, are some of the roots 
from which the habit of tale-bearing 
grows. This sort of telling is always 
concerning the evil observed, the bad 
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things which have occurred, and some 
children are helped by the mother ask¬ 
ing after she has listened to a rehearsal 
of some of Robert’s misdeeds, " Now 
tell me of something good which you 
have seen Robert do to-day, some 
loving deed, some pleasant word, some 
gentle act?” If the mother insists that 
each child who comes with tales, must 
needs tell two, a good one to comple¬ 
ment the bad one, he will soon come 
to think oftener of the good, and con¬ 
sequently look with more leniency up¬ 
on the actions of others; his tale-bear¬ 
ing will decrease proportionate^. He 
will be encouraged to relate the good, 
to watch for it in those around him. 

Most children like sensation, and 
much tale-bearing is the fruit of a de¬ 
sire to astonish their hearers, to sur¬ 
prise or startle by being the first to 
impart information, in other words, to 
create a sensation. If the facts in the 
case are not of sufficient importance in 
themselves to warrant as deep an im¬ 
pression as they desire, the temptation 
is to distort the truth or add to it. 
Such children may be helped by being 
taught to regulate their stories by the 
measuring rod “ Is it true, is it neces¬ 
sary to tell, is it just.” In this sort of 
tale-bearing many children are simply 
striving to imitate the example of 
their parents whom they hear indulging 
in all sorts of gossip. It is unfortunate 
for children to be allowed to listen to 
gossip, as it also is for their elders to 
indulge in such conversation. 

Train the children to talk of nature, of 
books, of character, instead of people. 
Discourage aimless chatter and prattle 
just to hear ourselves talk. A very shal¬ 
low mind can keep up a conversation con¬ 
cerning people, their sayings and doings, 
but it necessitates one’s having given 
the matter some thought beforehand to 
talk well about things. With some 


children addicted to gossipy tattling it 
serves well to simply ignore their tales 
as far as they may know, though it is 
wise to investigate the matter unknown 
to them. A surer remedy is to fill their 
minds brimful of other interests, to 
give them something worth while to 
talk about. Many parents distressed 
with the tale-bearing habit are wont to 
forbid the child to come to them with 
anything, or punish him for so doing, 
supposing this will stop the habit. A 
better -way is to retain the child’s con¬ 
fidence and eradicate the evil by meas¬ 
ures you can “ keep your hand on ” so 
to speak. There are many times even 
with children addicted to tale-bearing 
when it is right and just that they should 
be allowed to speak of their real or sun- 
posed wrongs. Parents should listen 
patiently, seek to view the matter from 
the child’s standpoint, and do what they 
can to make the matter right with or 
for the child. 

When an evil has been committed and 
children are called to account for it, 
it is wisest to give the offender an 
opportunity without publicity to tell of 
himself rather than to allow others to 
tell of him. Children should be early 
taught that it is not right to witness 
or be knowing to a wrong which con¬ 
science tells them their parents or teach¬ 
ers should kno\v without telling of it, 
but they should also understand quite as 
well that there are right ways and right 
times for speaking of such matters, and 
that their guide should be the never- 
failing golden rule. A plan that w r orked 
well in one family was for the witness 
of a misdeed to politely remind the 
culprit that he w r as doing or had done 
w r rong, and that he ought to go at once 
and tell mama about it. If he refused 
to do so, then the witness w 7 as allowed 
to say to mama, “ Georgie has some¬ 
thing he needs to tell you,” but to relate 
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nothing: of the circumstance unless ne¬ 
cessitated by Georgie’s continued re¬ 
fusal to speak of the matter, and then 
•only with his consent and in his pres¬ 
ence. 

A propensity for whining is the bane 
of peace in many families. A plan that 
serves well with some children is to 
tell them the tone they speak in is a 
language with a foreign accent which 
you do not care to listen to, and invari¬ 
ably appear not to hear any remarks or 
requests made in the obnoxious tone. 
If father, mother, and all the family 
accord in turning a deaf ear, the child 
will soon tire of whining to no purpose. 
Meanwhile see that none but pleasant 
tones fall upon his own ears for him to 
pattern after; setting the example is 


sometimes much better than giving the 
precept. 

One great difficulty in eradicating 
this and similar faults lies with the 
parents who, distressed or irritated over 
the matter, try to 11 talk ” the child out 
of the habit, thus keeping it constantly 
before him and emphasizing it in his 
mind. With many so-called faults, in¬ 
volving no serious commission of wrong, 
such as disagreeable tricks and traits, 
the less notice taken of them the sooner 
they will disappear, provided also the 
cause be removed. Unwise parents 
sometimes hinder the overcoming of 
their children’s faults by making light 
of the little one’s cute remarks, smiling 
at his antics, or talking them over with 
others in his presence or in his hearing. 


GIFTS. 


Labor and rest 
These are the best 

Blessings that Heaven gives; 

And happy he 
Who makes them be 

His gladness while he lives. 

With every day 

To wake and say : [light ,* 1 

“ Thank God for work and 
And when at last 
The day is past 

Thank God for rest and night. 

This is to find 
Sweet peace of mind 

To know life’s precious worth; 
God’s gifts to take 
And with them make 

A paradise of earth ! 

— F. D. Sherman, in Leslie's Monthly. 





SEASONABLE RECIPES. 


BY LULU TEACHOUT BURDEN. 

Almond Sandwiches. Potatoes and Turnips. 


Make a filling from one part of 
chopped almonds to two parts of celery 
cut into crescent shapes, moistened with 
a mayonnaise dressing. Spread this 
between thin slices of buttered brown 
bread. Taken with a cup of cereal or 
with a dish of stewed fruit, these make 
a very substantial light luncheon, 
home-made Cereal. 

Brown together in a moderate oven 
for three quarters of an hour the'follow¬ 
ing : Three pints of wheat bran, one 
pint cornmeal, one cupful of graham 
flour or rolled 
oats, two thirds 
of a cupful of malt 
or malt honey, and 
three small eggs 
or two large ones. 

When quite brown, 
for a good cereal 
drink steep with 
each cupful of water 
one large or two 
small table-spoon¬ 
fuls of the cereal. 


Boil one quart of sliced turnips twenty^ 
minutes, add five good-sized potatoes, 
boil half an hour, drain, mash well with 
a fork, and season to taste with salt, 
and add one cupful of rich milk. Beat 
until fine and fluffy with a wire spoon 
egg-beater. Serve in a heated dish. 
Nut butter may be added if desired. 
Stuffed Sweet Potatoes. 

Wash and bake good-sized sweet po¬ 
tatoes. When done, cut a cap from the 
top of each and scoop out the inside. 
Mash fine in a saucepan over the fire, 
adding a little 
butter or nut 
butter, a generous 
quantity of cream, 
salt to taste, and 
the beaten whites 
of two eggs to six: 
large potatoes. 
Fill the skins with 
this mixture, set 
back in the oven, 
and serve hot. It 
is preferable to 
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stuff either sweet or Irish potatoes if 
there is any delay to be experienced in 
serving as soon as they are done. 

Hash — English Style. 

Wash and put on to cook in salted, 
boiling water one cupful of rice. Into 
another kettle put one quart of strained 
tomatoes, two small onions cut fine, and 
one half-pound can of protose cut in¬ 
to dice. Season with salt, and boil one- 
half hour. Then add to it the rice, a 
little butter, or nut butter, and more 
water if it is too thick, and let it simmer 
fifteen minutes longer, being careful 
that it does not burn. The rice should 


_ 

cook at least forty-five minutes before 
it is added to the tomatoes and protose. 

Stuffed Spanish Onions. 

Skin six Spanish onions, and parboil 
them for about an hour. Pull out the 
center of each onion, and fill the cavity 
thus made with a stuffing made as fol¬ 
lows: Mince fine one-fourth cupful of 


nuttolene and one-half as much savory 
protose; add to this a part of the onion 
centers, and season with salt. Fill the 
onion cavities, and cover with some of 
the pieces removed. Put the onions in 
an oiled baking dish with one-half pint 
of vegetable stock, and bake about one 



hour; baste frequently. Thicken the 
gravy with a little brown flour, and 
strain it over the onions to serve. 

Vegetable Salad. 

Boil one cupful of rice in one quart 
of boiling, salted water for ten minutes. 
Drain, and put it in a double boiler with 
two cupfuls of milk; cover, and steam 
until the milk is absorbed. While hot, 
sprinkle with salt, and pour into a but¬ 
tered ring mold. When cold, turn it on 
a bed of crisp lettuce, and fill the center 
with one-half cupful each of cooked 
beets and carrots, and one cupful of 
drained peas. Mix the vegetables with 
French dressing, and pass mayonnaise 
to be served with the salad. 



“With health of body and content of mind, 
And with ambition cast without his heart, 
He is the richest man, in sober truth, 
Although for lack of bread his life depart.” 








The Hundred Year Club 



Increased Length of Life. 

A table has been prepared in the 
census office to show the increasing 
age of population from decade to dec¬ 
ade. In the volume of the census re¬ 
cently published, this increase was 
shown for the period from 1880 to 
1900, by computing the average age of 
the population of the United States. 
In 1880 the average age was 24.6 years, 
in 1890 it was 25.6 years, in 1900, 26.3 
years. The median age of the colored 
population from 1830 to 1900 increased 
only about one half as fast as that of 
the whites. Many complex influences 
have co-operated in producing as a re¬ 
sultant this steady change in the age 
composition of the population. Among 
these may be mentioned the rapid prog¬ 
ress of medical and sanitary science, 
which has tended to increase the aver¬ 
age length of life; the decrease in the 
relative number of children born, which 
has made the earlier age periods less pre¬ 
ponderant numerically in the total popu¬ 
lation; and the influx, especially from 
1840, of great numbers of adult emi¬ 
grants, increasing the number in the 
older-age periods. The difference be¬ 
tween the white and colored populations 
is doubtless due in a great measure to 
the fact that these influences have 
wrought more powerfully upon the 
white than upon the colored race.— 
Medical Times. 
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A recent newspaper article sketches 
the lives of twenty men and women, 
the youngest of whom is 102 years old. 

According to this article the two 
oldest people now known to have re¬ 
cently lived in the United States are 
Noah Raby of Middlesex Co., N. J., 
and Mrs. Mary Me Donald of Phila¬ 
delphia, each of whom had reached the 
remarkable age of 131 years, when their 
cases were reported. 

Noah Raby, Aged One Hundred and Thirty- 
One Years, New Jersey. 

Noah Raby was born in 1772, and is, 
therefore, older than the republic of the 
United States, being four years old 
when the Declaration of Indepenence 
was signed. His mother was an Eng¬ 
lish woman and his father was a full- 
blooded Indian. He became an over¬ 
seer on a Virginia plantation when he 
was a young man, and afterward en¬ 
tered the navy and served through the 
War of 1812. His occupation has always 
required him to live an active, out-of- 
door life. He has never been married. 

Mrs. Mary Me'Donald, Aged One hun¬ 
dred and Thirty-One Years, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mrs. Mary Me Donald who shares Mr. 
Raby’s distinction, is a bright, cheery 
old lady who can still see well enough 
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to sew, and seems to get a good deal 
of pleasure out of life in a quiet way. 
She remembers the days of Valley 
Forge, and described the rags and suf¬ 
ferings of the American soldiers very 
vividly. She herself helped to carry 
food to them and to care for the sick 
and wounded. 

Abraham Elmer, 119 Years Old. 

Abraham Elmer, was 119 years old 
when last heard of. He was born in 1782, 
and served in the War of 1812. He has 
lived a simple hardy life, observing the 
laws of health, and restricting himself 
to a very simple diet. He attributes 
his long life and vigorous health to 
these facts. 

Bernard W. Horns, Aged One hundred and 
Eight Years, Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Bernard W. Morris, a native of Ire¬ 
land, gave up his position as watchman 
in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
1901, at the age of 108 years. Up to 
that time he had done regular service 
in that capacity. His life has been 
active and his habits simple, and when 
interviewed, he said that he did not feel 
his age, and was good for several more 
years. 

* 

Isaac Brock, Aged One hundred and Twenty 
Years, Texas. 

Isaac Brock, a resident of Texas, was 
born in 1783, and has the distinction of 
being a veteran of four wars. He 
fought in the War of 1812, the war of 
Texas against Mexico in 1835, the Mex¬ 
ican War in 1840, and though he was 73 
years old, he was called upon by the 
confederacy to assist in the defense of 
Galveston in 1861. 



Benajah vS. Phelps. 


Benajah S. Phelps, Aged One Hundred and 

Three Years, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Benajah S. Phelps, of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., was born in 1800 and 
spent much of his boyhood in a lumber 
camp on the banks of Lake Champlain* 
Working in the timber in the winter, 
rafting the logs down the swollen 
streams in the spring, and working on 
the farm in the summer no doubt gave 
him the wonderful physical strength 
and endurance which has enabled him 
to live in almost perfect health for more 
than a century. He continued to live a 
very active life until he was more than 
98 years old, and even after that time 
he walked daily, retaining his vigor and 
strength for the full century. 










GENERAL TOPICS. 


Physical Culture vs. Drugs. 

Theoretically, every adult person of 
any intelligence, wishes to be strong 
and healthy. Practically, a majority of 
them wish nothing of the sort. They 
would like it well enough, but are not 
willing to pay the price, though it really 
costs nothing. When a man gets out 
of health he usually wants to get some 
one to “patch him up" so that he can 
continue the foolish things which have 
caused his bad condition. Hence the 
almost universal resort to drug treat¬ 
ment instead of the natural means of 
restoring and maintaining health and 
strength. 

If a man is really desirous of being 
naturally sound and healthy he will try 
to study out the means of becoming so. 
These means are all included in the 
seven foundation principles of practical 
hygiene; namely; exercise, rest, air, 
light, food, drink, and bathing. 

A moderate and intelligent activity 
of the muscular system, followed by 
proper periods of relaxation and rest, 
is essential to healthy functional ac¬ 
tivity. Fresh air and a certain amount 
of sunlight are equally important. But 
these are not enough; wholesome nour¬ 
ishing food and drink must be supplied 
to furnish material for the building of 
healthy tissue. The ever-accumulating 
waste materials must also be removed 
by frequent applications of nature’s 
great [solvent — water. These consti¬ 
tute the foundation. But there is yet 
more. Such things as indulgence in 
the tobacco habit and venereal excesses, 
seriously influence physical and mental 
conditions. But how many are willing, 
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even if circumstances enabled them to 
do so, to give up even one pet vice, and 
study and practice a few of the plain, 
simple rules of health, for the sake of 
enjoying the pleasure of the possession 
of robust,vigorous, natural health? Oh, 
yes, they would all like it, but not well 
enough to induce them to exchange 
their vices for it. They want both 
health and the vices, but both they can¬ 
not have. So they choose their vices, 
and when Nature begins to withdraw 
her support they seek some means of 
temporarily stimulating the flagging 
vital forces, in order that they may a 
little longer indulge in their follies. 

When Nature demands a rest they 
give the lash of stimulating drugs. 

That a very large number of people 
follow this course is proved by the huge 
and constantly increasing traffic in drugs 
and patent medicines. It is estimated 
that over ten millions of dollars are 
spent every year in the United States 
in advertising patent medicines and va¬ 
rious forms of drug treatment. These 
figures give one of the reasons why 
this is an age of “ nerves/' 

No man or woman in a normal con¬ 
dition would prefer sickness and a short 
life to health and length of days. It is 
only after the appetite has been per¬ 
verted that any degree of enjoyment 
can be derived from indulgence in vice 
and bad habits. So the whole situation { 

may be summed up in the plain prop¬ 
osition that the only way to attain to 
health and real happiness is by obeying 
nature’s laws. Those who do not follow 
in this path are, of necessity, unhealthy 
and consequently unhappy.— J. P . Bean, 
in Hinn an Nature . 
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The Treatment of Constipation with* 

out Drugs. 

First, correct all the bad habits. 
Nothing can take the place of this in¬ 
junction. . . . Take time for every 
meal, or don’t eat it. . . . 

Bending the body at the middle back¬ 
ward and forward, sidewise, twisting, 
stooping, swinging, and thrusting the 
arms upward, backward, forward, round 
and round, reaching, striking, pulling, 
and pushing — all these motions are of 
value. Rapid walking, horseback riding 

— if the horse is not too easy in gait! 

— kicking, swinging the legs, squatting 
and rising rapidly many times repeated. 
Any motions or exercises that act upon 
the abdominal muscles, that stimulate 
the diaphragm, accelerate the breathing 
function, and favor the peristaltic move¬ 
ment of the bowels, will aid in banishing 
the demons and hobgoblins that dance 
and devastate in the wake of this 
national, if not cosmopolitan, malady, 
constipation.— The Dietetic and Hygienic 
Gazette . 


Punishment as a Therapeutic /leans. 

An English woman of good social 
position — in fact, the wife of a county 
magistrate — has just been convicted 
and fined fifty pounds for cruelly pun¬ 
ishing her young daughter for inconti¬ 
nence of urine. The details of the case 
have been narrated at length in the 
English journals, and are not necessary 
for an understanding of the principles 
(or lack of principles) involved. Suffi¬ 
cient to say that this English woman “of 
good social position” resorted to cruel 
methods of punishment that would not 
have been justifiable even if her child 
had been guilty of a fault; but the child 
of course was not guilty of a fault; she 
was simply suffering with a physical 
defect. 


Incontinence of urine in children is a 
much misunderstood affair; and it is 
misunderstood not only by the domestic 
moralist, but also by the average ther¬ 
apeutist. The evidence goes to prove 
that this affection is neither a sin nor a 
disease. It is rather a physical defect 
due to an undeveloped nervous mechan¬ 
ism presiding over the bladder. To pun¬ 
ish a child for wetting the bed is about 
as reasonable as to punish it for being 
slow in cutting its second set of teeth. 

Punishment as a part of a therapeu¬ 
tic scheme is a dubious business under 
any circumstances. We do not deny 
that punishment, or the threat of punish¬ 
ment, may sometimes be a powerful 
means of suggestive therapeutics. But 
it requires rare good judgment, and 
the practitioner should be pretty sure 
of his case and his diagnosis. Cer¬ 
tainly, it should never degenerate into 
brutality or wanton cruelty. — Philadel¬ 
phia Medical Journal . 


Had to Obey Orders. 

All doctors are not so careful of the 
welfare of their patients as they might 
be. Here is a story of one who went 
to the limit. He is the proprietor of 
a famous health resort not far from 

- . When he receives a patient 

for treatment he says :— 

“ Now, I want it understood that 
unless you do exactly as I say, there is 
no use of your staying.” 

This rule sometimes requires him to 
be very harsh, but he never hesitates. 
He acts on the theory that he can better 
afford to offend a single patient and 
lose him than to have that patient go 
back home and tell his friends Dr. So- 
and-So had done him no good, relates 
the Washington Star. 

Not long ago a well-known clergy¬ 
man went to this resort for treatment. 
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The doctor looked him over upon his 
arrival and said :— 

“While you are here you must take 
long: walks every day.” 

“ But I can’t take walks,” replied the 
parson. “ I haven’t done any walking 
for years. My heart won’t stand it.” 

They argued the question quite 
warmly. As the clergyman and doctor 
were good friends, the latter was more 
lenient than usual. However, he bided 
his time. The next afternoon the phy¬ 
sician said to the clergyman :— 

“ It’s a nice day. I would like you 
to go horseback riding with me.” 

Riding they went. When they were 
about eight miles from the sanitarium 
the physician said: “Oh, doctor, won’t 
you get me that flower by the roadside? 
I don’t like to leave this horse.” 

As soon as the clergyman was on the 
ground the doctor galloped off with 
both horses, and the clergyman was 
compelled to walk back to the sanita¬ 
rium. Upon his arrival he was very 
angry, and was for packing up and 
leaving at once. There was no train 
that night, so he was forced to stay a 
few hours longer. The next morning 
he came down radiant and good natured. 
“Doctor,” said he, “I was pretty sore 
at you last night, but I forgive every¬ 
thing. I have had the first good sleep 
I have enjoyed in months. Hereafter 
I’ll obey your orders implicitly.”— Se¬ 
lected. 


Strange Result of an Operation. 

Dr. Karl Diwald, one of the best- 
known surgeons in Vienna, has just 
drawn attention to a very peculiar case, 
says a London paper. 

A young man who was attending the 
military college was accidentally shot 
in the head by a revolver, and Dr. 
Diwald, who was summoned to attend 


him, extracted the ball, and at the same 
time removed a fragment of the brain. 

Serious results were expected, but 
the young man speedily recovered, and 
soon afterward passed a successful ex¬ 
amination. 

Strange to say, however, since the 
operation took place his manners and 
habits have been deplorable, which is 
the more remarkable since he was re¬ 
puted to have been one of the most 
polished young men in Vienna. His 
associates now say that they cannot 
tolerate him, and that even at table he 
is constantly guilty of gross breaches 
of good manners. 

Dr. Diwald maintains that the por¬ 
tion of the brain which he removed 
while extracting the bullet must have 
been that very part which controls all 
matters relating to decorum and good 
conduct; in other words, that the bump 
of good manners is located in that part 
of the brain, and, that since he has lost 
it, the young man finds it impossible to 
display good manners. 


Uses for Salt. 

Salt puts out fire in the chimney. 

Salt in the oven under baking tins 
will prevent their scorching on the 
bottom. 

Salt and vinegar will remove stains 
from discolored teacups. 

Salt thrown on soot which has fallen 
on the carpet will prevent stain. 

Salt put on ink when freshly spilled 1 
on a carpet will help in removing the 
spot. 

Salt and soda are excellent for bee¬ 
stings. 

Salt in whitewash makes it stick. 

Salt thrown on a coal fire which is 
low will revive it. 
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Overeating a Sin. 

It is a part of our morbid civilized 
life, says the Homeopathic World , that 
eating and drinking are made servants 
to morbid passions and desires. They 
form a most important ingredient in 
our civilized life, so that our days are 
divided by our meals. It is considered 
no sin to overeat, while in reality it is 
an absolutely immoral act, and from a 
high standpoint a crime for which the 
body has to suffer at the high tribunal 
of that law which none can transgress 
with impunity. 


Alkon’s ox is worn and old, 

It has gained him grain and gold; 
Must it to the shambles go? 
u Nay,” says Alkon. “ Never so; 

Long he helped me at the plough, 

I ’ll be gTateful to him now — 

His declining days shall pass 
Knee-deep in the pleasant grass.” 

— Addeus Maccdonis. 


Hiccoughing. 

Noir reports an immediate cure of an 
attack of hiccoughing by means of con¬ 
tinuous traction on the tongue for one 
and a half minutes. The patient, a 
nervous child, had been hiccoughing al¬ 
most uninterruptedly for six hours. She 
had failed to respond to the various 
remedies applied, and was greatly ex¬ 
hausted. There was no recurrence. 


A Successful Operation 

One of the most eminent surgeons of 
this country was called to operate for 
the extraction of a plate of artificial 
teeth lodged near the lower end of the 
gullet. The X-ray located the teeth. 
The operation was skillfully performed, 
but the teeth were not there. They 
subsequently turned up in the patient’s 
oed.— Scl. 


The Drug-Habit Curse. 

The following extract from the Bulle¬ 
tin of Pharmacy throws the light of pro¬ 
fessional investigation upon an evil the 
extent and seriousness of which few 
realize:— 

“The use of cocaine by unfortunate 
women generally, and by negroes in 
certain parts of the country, is simply 
appalling. No idea of this can be had 
unless a personal investigation is made. 
The police officers of questionable dis¬ 
tricts tell us that the habitues are made 
madly wild by cocaine, which they have 
no difficulty at all in buying, it some¬ 
times being peddled around from door 
to door, but always adulterated with 
acetanilid. Touching this special phase 
of this evil, we are allowed to quote two 
correspondents. One reports over 200 
habitues: 2 using opium; 5, laudanum; 
100, cocaine; 100, morphine; 20, trional; 
and 5, sulphonal. He writes: “Being 
in a ‘ peculiar ’ neighborhood, I find the 
above-mentioned drugs abused to an 
awful extent. Very few care to better 
themselves, if it were possible.” 

“Another pharmacist writes interest¬ 
ingly as follows: — 

“ * I spent a few months in a phar¬ 
macy located in what is known as the 
“ tenderloin district ” in this city. 
From my personal observation I can 
say that the number of men and women, 
in the prime of life, addicted to the 
laudanum, paregoric, morphine, and 
cocaine habits is appalling. Cocaine, of 
which the muriate is generally sold, is 
dispensed in crystals and also in solu¬ 
tion, as ordered by the customer; and 
is used by the “fiend” by mouth and 
hypodermically. A considerable amount 
of cocaine is also disposed of in the 
form of catarrh snuff; the buyers of 
this article, being acquainted with the 
nature of it, buy it to get the desired 
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cocaine effect. One case in particular 
that came under my notice was that of 
a young man. I should judge not over 
thirty years of age, whose limbs were 
literally covered with marks from the 
hypodermic needle. Laudanum sold to 
" fiends ” is, as a rule, a fifty-per-cent 
preparation; i. e., tincture of opium di¬ 
luted with an equal volume of diluted 
alcohol, and colored with caramel. The 
amount of paregoric sold in the “ tender¬ 
loin ” is comparatively very small.’ 

“Attention may be called to the fact 
that quite a percentage of pharmacists 
and physicians are of the opinion that 
habits are formed for sulphonal, trional, 
and the popular headache remedies. 
This is an amply sufficient number to 
warrant a thorough investigation of 
this particular part of the subject, and 
to suggest caution in the sale and use 
of these products. 

“ Besides the drugs and preparations 
listed, habits were reported for chlo¬ 
roform, ether, bromidia, and several 
brands of catarrh snuff. Our corre¬ 
spondents, in considerable numbers, 
condemn these snuffs as extremely 
vicious. They have no doubt that they 
contain cocaine, and they believe their 
sale should be suppressed . Fear is also 
expressed that the danger of continu¬ 
ing the use of suppositories containing 
opium or morphine is often overlooked. 

“ Besides the information to which 
we have already referred, we have con¬ 
sulted police officers, jail physicians, 
and eminent specialists in nervous and 
mental diseases, as well as physicians 
of insane asylums and sanitariums, and 
they all unite in declaring the abuse of 
narcotic drugs to be on the increase, 
with results indescribably bad. Much 
of the insanity and nervous derange¬ 
ment prevalent is noticeably due to 
drug habits, and crime is often directly 
traceable to their impulses. Opium and 


cocaine are much more brutalizing than 
alcohol: and they have the additional 
horror of steady and certain progress¬ 
iveness, and an almost absolute ab¬ 
sence of reform. 

“ Now with the exception of proprie¬ 
tary and patented preparations contain¬ 
ing habit-forming drugs, and the opium 
imported for smoking, the sale of these 
substances is almost entirely in the 
hands of the drug trade as represented 
by jobber, manufacturer, and retailer. 
The responsibility for their sale indeed 
rests largely with registered pharma¬ 
cists, who not only have control, but 
discretionary control. The responsi¬ 
bility thus resting is frankly acknowl¬ 
edged by many honorable and manly 
pharmacists, greatly to their credit. 
Many of our correspondents, in fact the 
large majority, were jealous of their 
reputations in this regard, and boldly 
declared that they were not and could 
not be made parties to the degradation 
caused by the indiscriminate sale and 
use of narcotics. Pharmacy is proud 
of these, and pharmacy honors them ! 
In no possible manner can a pharma¬ 
cist be compelled to sell these drugs if, 
with good reason, he deems their use 
injurious to the person purchasing them. 
The responsibility then becomes a sa¬ 
cred obligation, and the excuse so often 
made, If I don’t sell to him some one 
else will,’ is as cowardly as it is spe¬ 
cious. The responsibility is upon us, 
and we must meet it or go down. If 
asked what can be done, we may an¬ 
swer, Our level best, that’s all! " 


Doctor.— “Well, how is our patient 
this morning?” 

Nurse.— “His mind seems perfectly 
clear this morning, doctor; he refuses 
to touch any of his medicine.” 
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Ventilation and Hot-Water Heating. 

The high price of coal due to the 
strikes in the anthracite region has 
added one third to the prices of soft 
coal in the West. Natural gas will 
soon be exhausted in the Indiana re¬ 
gions. Coal oil is too expensive for 
house heating. Wood is out of the 
question, being worth from $4 to $8 a 
cord in cities. The cost of heating a 
ten-room house in Indianapolis varies 
from $100 to $150 a year with the use 
of hard and soft coal and coke. 

Therefore for economy new buildings 
are made air tight and are supplied 
with hot-water systems which are fed 
from a central plant, which is run by 
cheap grades of soft coal, the cooking 
being done with natural gas or with 
artificial gas at one dollar a thousand 
feet. 

By this method a vast amount of labor 
is saved; dirt is avoided, stoves abol¬ 
ished, and housekeeping made easy, 
cleanly, and convenient. The cost is 
not more than by stove, grate, and fur¬ 
nace heating, once the hot-water system 
is installed. 

But we fear what is gained in money , 
comfort , and cleanliness , is lost in health 
and vitality. For example, the ten years 
in which gas has been abundant in a 
city like Indianapolis may well be called 
the years of good health due to good 
ventilation. The meanest houses kept 
up their gas fires night and day, and 
there were no foul odors even where 
there was overcrowding and no attempt 
at ventilation. Now all is changed ; the 
windows and doors are made tight 
for the winter season. The fires in 
the kitchens and living rooms of the 
masses of the people are allowed to 
die out from eight o’clock in the even¬ 
ing until five or six in the morning 
in order to cut the fuel bill one half or 


one third, and so that greatest of all 
ventilators, the room stove or open 
hearth, is done away with, and the 
family breathes and rebreathes the air 
akin to that of the black hole of Cal¬ 
cutta. And the contracts made by the 
hot-water-heating companies enforce a 
similar condition in the homes of the 
middle classes: those living in ten- to 
twelve-room houses at $40 to $50 a 
month. One of these contracts reads 
as follows: — 

44 We inclose bill for first payment on 
heating contract, and ask that you 
please send us check to cover same, 
upon receipt of which the hot water 
will be turned on. 

“ We call your attention to the follow¬ 
ing rules:— 

“ The cold-air duct to furnace must be 
tightly closed. 

“ The cellar must be made tight: all 
openings tightly closed. (There being 
no furnace fire in cellar, this item is 
very important). 

44 Door and windows must be supplied 
with weather strips where necessary to 
exclude cold air. 

44 When rooms are overheated, close 
the radiator valve instead of opening 
door or window. 

44 A failure to comply with all the 
rules of the company releases this com¬ 
pany from its guarantees.” 

A glance at this contract shows that 
no ventilation is permitted or desired. 
Should the house have an open grate 
the hot, foul air might escape and fresh 
air be supplied from the crevices com¬ 
mon to all modern construction. It is 
probably an oversight that the open 
hearth flues are not also ordered sealed 
by contract. Such a system, whether 
of steam or hot-water radiation, is an 
invitation and securement of all the 
evils of vitiated air. It means death 
to consumptives and a dissemination 
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of tubercular disease. The gains in 
economy, comfort, and cleanliness of all 
such systems of heating — central plant 
with house radiators — will be at the 
expense of the life and health of the 
women and children such systems are 
intended to make comfortable and 
healthy.— Indiana Medical Journal. 


A riilk Epidemic. 

Of the typhoid epidemics traced to 
milk, one of the most typical was that 
at Springfield, Mass., where, in July 
and August of 1892, one hundred and 
fifty cases occurred, concentrated in 
one of the most beautiful suburban dis¬ 
tricts of that city. The investigation 
by Prof. W. T. Sedgwick, showed that 
the path of the pestilence was coinci¬ 
dent with the route of a certain milk¬ 
man. It was next found that a portion 
of his product came from a farm where 
several cases of typhoid fever had oc¬ 
curred during the preceding summer. 
Shortly before the outbreak of the epi¬ 
demic the discharges from the patients 
were spread upon a tobacco field. Ma¬ 
nure from this field, carried on the boots 
of the farm hands, was obvious about 
and in a well near by. On the bottom 
of this well, and submerged, in leaky 
cans, stood the milk to be cooled before 
it was sent to Springfield. The chain of 
evidence was thus complete.— C. E . A . 
Winslow , in the Atlantic . 


Work is the balsam of the blood, 

Work is the source and spring/) f good. 

— Herder. 

“ What would you say ” began the 
voluble prophet of woe, “if I were to 
tell you that in a very short] space of 
time all the rivers of this country’would 
dry up ? ” 

“ I would say,” replied the patient 
man, “ Go thou, and do likewise.” 


A WHOLESOHE HEDICINE IS CHEER. 

A wholesome medicine is Cheer, 

And Hope a tonic strong; 

He conquers all who conquers Fear, 

And shall his days prolong. 

A happy heart, a cheerful lip, 

Contagious health bestow; 

As honey bees their sweetness sip 
From fragrant flowers that blow. 

Who lives in Love's enchanted hall. 

Where Fear nor Sorrow stalk, 

The melodies of Peace o’er all 

Shall hear though men may mock. 

A thousand years are as a day 
To him who trusts the Truth; 

Who shuns the path of Error's way, 
Attains perennial youth. 

Sing on, sing on, forever sing 
And hope, despite thy lot; 

From heaven thy fervent heart shall wring 
The fate thy prayer hath sought. 

Let cheerful thoughts prevail among 
The sons of men alway, 

And sighs shall change to Love’s sweet 
song, 

And night to golden day. 

— II. F ., in Washington News Letter. 


Bath Treatment of the Insane. 

W. Alter, an assistant physician at 
one of the Provincial Hospitals for the 
Insane in Germany, has an article on 
“ The Bath Treatment of the Insane” 
{Ctrlbl. I. Nervcnheilkunde n. Psyche 
March, 1902). In bearing testimony to 
the efficacy of this method of treatment 
he confirms what so many others have 
asserted who have used it. The tem¬ 
perature of the baths varied from 94° 
F. to 97° F., and the patients were kept 
in for from two hours up to twenty-four 
hours, or longer. Usually the patients 
rested on a sheet suspended beneath 
the water, and another sheet covered 
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the whole bath excepting at the head 
end. Their meals were served to them 
in the bath. It was found that on an 
average one attendant to every four pa¬ 
tients in the baths was required. The 
results described were such as are sel¬ 
dom obtained by any other method. At 
the commencement there were fifty-four 
patients, almost all in single rooms, 
and after a few months none occupied 
single rooms; and whereas previously 
most were noisy and restless the whole 
or part of the night, in spite of the ad¬ 
ministration of drugs, after the institu¬ 
tion of the bath treatment it was a rare 
thing to find a patient noisy at night. 
The baths also seemed to improve both 
the mental and physical condition of the 
patients. Dr. Alter is of the opinion 
that if the difficulty as regards number 
of attendants and sufficient bathing ac¬ 
commodation could be overcome, the 
bath treatment should be introduced 
into every hospital for the insane.— 
Medical Times . 


Use Both Hands. 

Much of the mechanical work that is 
now done with the right hand could be 
done as well with the left if that mem¬ 
ber were sufficiently trained, and the 
division of labor thus made possible 
would not only result in more efficient 
work, but in an increased quantity of it. 
It is, of course, very evident that when 
both hands are equally dextrous they 
may be used alternately, and the worker 
need never stop for rest; for as soon 
as one hand gets tired he can use the 
other. 

Accordingly, the German authorities 
have given considerable attention to 
left-hand work in their mechanical 
schools. The students are taught to 
saw, plane, and hammer as well with 
the left hand as with the right, and the 


importance of ambidexterity is im¬ 
pressed upon the minds of the young 
men and women. 

In Japan the children are taught to 
write and draw with both hands at an 
early age. It is to that method, in¬ 
deed, that many attribute the superior¬ 
ity in certain classes of Japanese art. 
The entire arm is employed in drawing, 
and no supporting device whatever is 
used. In a similar manner the Ger¬ 
man scholars are made to draw large 
circles and other figures on the black¬ 
board, first with one hand, then with 
the other,using wrist or elbow, the whole 
arm thus being brought into action. 

The art of writing equally well with 
both hands is one that should be cul¬ 
tivated and acquired by every one. 
Even a slight accident to the right hand 
incapacitates one nowadays from all 
manner of work, whereas, if the use of 
the left hand were cultivated as it 
should be, such misfortunes would lose 
much of their inconvenience. 

Slight practice will work wonders. 
Write the alphabet through five times a 
day for a month, with your left hand, 
and at the end of that time you will be 
surprised to find that you can write as 
well with your left hand as with your 
right.— Health . 


Lazy Breathing. 

A physician writing in the Homeo¬ 
pathic News, gives the following excel¬ 
lent advice regarding a habit which is 
no doubt the foundation for many more 
of humanity’s ills than it is now given 
credit for: — 

“While much is being said in these 
days about proper ventilation and the 
value of pure, fresh air, the subject of 
proper breathing is frequently over¬ 
looked. 
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“ It matters not how pure the atmos¬ 
phere may be, it will avail little if the 
system is unable to appropriate it in 
sufficient quantities, A lack of appro¬ 
priation is more frequently due to a 
laziness of the lungs than to a diseased 
condition of the respiratory organs. 

“ In all this spread of knowledge and 
good sense, it is unfortunately very 
possible to lose sight of the real issue. 
The air of heaven is free, but we must 
do our part if we would be benefited by 
it. Shallow breathing, especially among 
women and girls, is productive of much 
of the terrible ravages of consumption. 
Oxygen and tubercles are antagonistic; 
to keep free from the one, the other 
must be present in sufficient quan¬ 
tities. 

“ Many people are so indifferent in this 
matter that they rarely draw a full 
breath. They keep the body clean and 
the breath fragrant, maybe, but give no^ 
thought to the necessity of cleaning out 
the foul and noxious gases from the 
lung cells and filling them with pure, 
life-giving oxygen. One writer tersely 
puts it thus: 4 No one would expect 
to have a good fire just because a pair 
of bellows hung on a nail by the chim¬ 
ney; but this is exactly what many peo¬ 
ple expect of their lungs, which are 
really only the bellows given us by 
which to keep the fire of life burning 
bright and clear within us.’ 

“ We. as physicians, are in the habit of 
sending our patients to higher altitudes, 
where the air is rare and contains more 
of the life elements, but we frequently 
overlook the fact that by proper exer¬ 
cise of the lungs a sufficient quantity of 
these life elements could be obtained 
from the home atmosphere. Time 
enough for the higher altitudes when 
we have proved by systematic, deep 
breathing that there is not sufficient 
oxygen in the lower levels. 


“ To again quote the above-mentioned 
writer: 4 It is not too much to assert 
that lungs properly used in a compara¬ 
tively close room mil do more good 
than lazy lungs in the open field.’ 

“The trick of shallow breathing is a 
habit like others, and can be overcome 
by persistent effort. A good way to 
start the habit of proper breathing is to 
take a few long, deep breaths several 
times daily. These should be taken 
preferably in the open air; but if that 
is not practicable, take them any way 
under almost any other circumstance. 
The object of a deep breath is to fill 
the lower lobes of the lungs and force 
all of the cells into activity. The black¬ 
smith’s arm becomes strong by use, and 
the same is true of the lungs. Disuse 
allows thousands of the minute air cells 
to become inflamed, and ultimately to 
fall into decay. By the non-use of these 
cells they are not alone injured, but 
others, in order to do the work of the 
inactive ones, are overtaxed and in turn 
become diseased, and consumption or 
other serious lung impairment results. 
To keep the air cells healthy they must 
be kept constantly in use, but not over¬ 
burdened with work. 

“ In taking deep-breathing exercises, 
diaphragmatic action should be obtained. 
Place the fingers on both sides, just 
over the lower ribs,- and swell out the 
chest at this point, when the lower lobes 
will be filled. 

“It is good practice to force as much 
of the foul gases from the lungs as pos¬ 
sible before beginning the deep breath¬ 
ing. There are many good breathing 
exercises advocated for the use of those 
whose lungs are in a state of disease, 
but my sole object at present is to call 
attention to the fact that the healthy 
lung needs proper care in order to pre¬ 
vent decay of thb lung tissues and keep 
the whole system in perfect condition. 
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Nothing: will do more to impair the 
human system than the breathing of 
impure air, and it stands to reason that 
if the lungs, through laziness, fail to 
appropriate the oxygen, the impurities 
of the atmosphere must be in the as¬ 
cendancy. This brings about a slug¬ 
gish action of all the vital organs, and 
results in disease and death. When 
once the pernicious habit of poor, shal¬ 
low breathing has been broken up, the 
health undergoes such marked improve¬ 
ment, there is such brightening of the 
spirits and improvement of the looks, 
that the luxury of deep breathing is not 
likely to be foregone. Besides the 
gain to the general health which conies 
from the habit of deep breathing, there 
is created a reserve strength and pre¬ 
paredness which is often of great serv¬ 
ice in warding off acute diseases.’* 


FOOD VERSUS PHYSIC. 

When the great Prophet still was on the earth, 
A Persian king who wished to honor him, 

Sent to the Arab land a skillful leech 
Well versed in medicine and in all the arts, 

By which diseases stem diseases’ force; 

But days and weeks and months and years 
went by, 

And no one came to test his skill and power. 
Then to the Prophet loudly he complained, 
And said, “ The king hath sent me here to be 
Physician to the Prophet and his tribe, 

But no one comes to test my skill and drugs; 
Why am I held in scorn by you and yours?’’ 
Then said the Prophet, “ Skilled we know 
you are, 

But still we have a rule within our tribe 
Stronger than medicine or physicians’ skill; 
We never eat but when loud hunger calls, 

And we leave off ere appetite is o’er.” 

“ Now is the mystery clear,” replied the leech, 
“For such a rule enforces constant health.” 
And so he took his leave, and went away 
To seek a land where foolish custom reigned, 
And where excess brought many to the tomb. 
— From %i A Treasury of Translations ,” by 
IF. E. A. Axon , Manchester ., England. 


A Substitute for Leather. 

Vegetarians and humanitarians will 
be glad to learn that a satisfactory sub¬ 
stitute for leather has at last been dis¬ 
covered. 

This new material is a composite 
substance named “wolft,” composed 
of vegetable or wool fiber saturated 
with a durable flexible modification of 
cellulose, the impregnating solution 
being entirely derived from the vege¬ 
table kingdom. 

Wolft has already been utilized for 
boots and shoes, trunks and bags, 
tires, saddles, machine belting, insu¬ 
lated wire, film for medical purposes, 
and in connection with various other 
industries. Even the new motor-car 
industry is making use of this latest 
substitute for leather and india-rubber. 

The impregnating material named 
“velvril,” in solution can be utilized 
as varnish, and in this form is practi¬ 
cally imperishable as it does not, like all 
varnishes containing linseed oil, deteri¬ 
orate with exposure to the atmosphere. 
It forms an improved medium for mix¬ 
ing paint, and is valuable for enamel¬ 
ing leather, leather cloth, and various 
other substances. 

Apart from the intrinsic general ad¬ 
vantages of “ wolft ” over leather, from 
the humanitarian standpoint, this ma¬ 
terial should be specially welcome. 
Hitherto, the more or less compulsory 
use of leather for tfre various necessary 
purposes to which it is applied, consti¬ 
tutes, of course, an inconsistency in the 
practice of humanitarianism. 

But now, without that destruction of 
life which the use of leather entails, the 
humanitarian may still have his trunk, 
his motor car, etc., and be even more 
comfortably shod than in the wearing 
of ordinary leather footgear. — The 
Herald of Health. 
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The Little Rift. 

You are puzzled to tell how it all 
came about; but the day which began 
so brightly has been obscured, and the 
household harmonies know the discord 
of “sweet bells jangled.” Your dar¬ 
lings, with whom you are used to be at 
peace, are fretful and have to be chid¬ 
den, the while, poor babies, you know 
in your inmost heart that the fault of 
their ill temper is far more yours than 
theirs. Your domestic, usually amen¬ 
able to reason, is irritable and exasper¬ 
ating, and the friction in the kitchen is 
felt through the entire home. Worse 
than all, there is a slight misunderstand¬ 
ing — not more than that, oh, no !— be¬ 
tween John and yourself; but it is quite 
enough to make you wretched all day, 
and to come between him and his ledger 
in the counting-room. What is this 
shadow of a ghost, intangible yet dis¬ 
tressingly depressing, which occasion¬ 
ally creeps, like a sea fog, into the 
sweetest, most tranquil of homes, 
spreading a baleful influence wherever 
it appears ? Not to be defined is it, 
yet to be at once recognized, like 
malaria, by its effects. There is noth¬ 
ing more to be dreaded by married peo¬ 
ple than the tiny beginnings of strife. 

“It is the little rift within the lute 

Which by and by will make the music mute.” 

After a quarrel, or any break in the 
serenity which ought to prevail in the 
perfect home, when the unfortunate 
partners in the trouble look backward, 
what do they discover ? — Generally, to 
use a homely proverb, that one word 
brought on another. Perhaps the first 
word was uttered thoughtlessly, or was 
the expression on the part of either hus¬ 
band or wife of a transient annoyance 
or impatience. Judicious silence, a 
soothing, tender reply, a gentle caress, 
the tolerant acquiescence which we give 


to the moods of a petulant child,— we 
grown people are all children at times, 
— and the peril would have passed. 
The trouble was, the other person did 
not stop to think, but retorted in kind 
or spoke satirically, looked amused, in¬ 
jured, or contemptuous, and then the 
flood gates were opened, and words 
were spoken which left wounds — re¬ 
gretted, perhaps, in an hour, apologized 
for most humbly, yet, though followed 
by instant forgiveness, the little scene 
could not at once be forgotten, and only 
time could obliterate altogether every 
trace of the trouble. The slightest dif¬ 
ference of feeling, not of opinion, be¬ 
tween two who loyally love each other, 
leaves a pain of the heart which is felt 
for days. 

Beware, dear friends, of the little rift; 
for you will perceive, if you survey it 
candidly, that most of the domestic dis- 
peace in this world might justly be la¬ 
belled, “Much ado about nothing!” 
The thing in dispute is often a thing 
about which neither of you cares par¬ 
ticularly; but, having become a cause 
of argument, it is exaggerated in its 
importance. Pride steps in, and you do 
not wish to be the first to yield, nor can 
you confess yourself in the wrong. What 
a pitiful thing it is, that we are so often 
most impatient and least tender with 
those whom we love best, who are our 
own by blood and affection, bound with 
us in the same bundle of life, fellow-pil¬ 
grims with us in the same company to 
the celestial city ! Constantly, between 
parents and children, brothers and sis¬ 
ters, and dearest friends, there occur 
strains of hurt emotion which would not 
be possible were the contending parties 
less near and dear, each to the other. 

Entire politeness of manner and 
speech, practiced as conscientiously in 
the home circle and in the privacy of 
your own chamber as in the drawing- 
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room and on the street, will prove an 
admirable safeguard against sudden ex¬ 
plosives. Ill temper is forced to hold 
itself in abeyance when manner and 
speech are obstinately courteous. Since 
“better is he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city,” the mere outward 
forms of self-control are to be aimed at 
and valued; for by an unerring law these 
outward and visible forms do often be¬ 
come the signs of an inward and spirit¬ 
ual grace. 

Yet, everything else admitted, there 
is only one sure way of being blameless 
and satisfactory in home life as in other 
relations. “It is not the religion that 
you keep, it is the religion that keeps 
you, which can be depended on,” said a 
minister in a very helpful sermon the 
other day; so, it is less the temper we 
keep than the temper in which we are 
kept, which obviates the danger of the 
little or the larger rift. The strength 
that comes by prayer, the divine gentle¬ 
ness bestowed by a pitying and ever¬ 
present Lord, are what we need, like 
the manna of old, every day of our 
lives. Is it not worth asking for ? 
— Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster . 


The Use of Tobacco by Minors. 

While most States have laws forbid¬ 
ding the sale of tobacco to minors, it is 
a notorious fact that such laws are uni¬ 
versally ignored. The parent, teacher, 
and physician are to blame. The par¬ 
ent, that he does not thoroughly train 
his child; the teacher, that he does not 
better supervise the conduct of his pu¬ 
pils; the doctor, in that he does not 
warn the parent, who perhaps errs him¬ 
self. 

School boys may be seen any day on 
their way to school with books under 


their arms, and a chew of tobacco or a 
cigarette in their mouths. Occasionally 
little girls may be observed indulging 
in the seductive cigarette on the streets. 
What will be the inevitable results ? 
The best that could be hoped would 
be numerous tobacco users, but worse 
might be feared, and very much worse 
imagined. 

The evil is evident, and the remedy 
is provided, but law is useless till en¬ 
forced on violation. The dealer will 
not obey it till public sentiment de¬ 
mands it; the child does not choose to 
submit to it; the parent is negligent; 
the pulpit is indifferent or silent; and 
what is left for the child’s salvation but 
action upon the part of the “ guardians 
of humanity?” If we act, we move 
thankless. The parent will not appre¬ 
ciate; the dealer will be made an enemy; 
and the children will hate us as they be¬ 
come men. Pastor and priest, lawyer 
and laymen will sneer if we attempt to 
enforce the laws. Even but few of our 
own body politic may be depended upon 
to act, either by precept or concerted 
movement. Few physicians are even 
good enough politicians to ask a coun¬ 
cilman or representative to vote upon a 
measure. The effort against the evil is 
necessarily, for the time, along the lines 
of individual effort. To do good, we 
must practice, act, and preach. If our 
“ smoking ” friends will close their eyes 
while puffing pipe or cigar, they will 
find that they cannot tell when they 
“ have fire.” What foolishness, to spend 
money and waste health to watch smoke 
curl. Horace Greely defined a cigar 
as “a roll of tobacco with fire at 
one end and a fool at the other,” and 
we think him more than half right. If 
the use of tobacco by the adult be such 
idiocy, what shall we say of its con¬ 
sumption by the minor ? — The Medical 
Summary. 
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THE REBUILDING OF THE BATTLE CREEK 
SANITARIUM. 


Old friends and patrons of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium will be glad to know 
that the new building is very rapidly ap¬ 
proaching completion. This edifice, when 
finished, will represent by far the most 
complete and well-equipped medical in¬ 
stitution in the world. The building is 
absolutely fireproof, being constructed 
almost wholly of stone, iron, brick, and 
cement. Each floor consists practically 
of one solid skib of artificial stone, reach¬ 
ing from one end of the building to the 
other, five hundred and forty feet, and 
covering a width of forty-six to sixty feet. 
The floor is six to eight inches thick. 
The surface is covered with marble mo¬ 
saic, is smooth, impervious, and of a 
color agreeable to the eye. There are no 
hollow spaces in the walls or partitions, 
and no hiding place for roaches or vermin 
of any description. 

The dining room, kitchen, and operat¬ 
ing room are at the top. Two separate 
bath buildings, one for the ladies and 
one for the gentlemen, also one building 
to be used as a gymnasium, are connected 
at the rear by a corridor communicating 
with the main building. A semicircular 
space between these buildings, which are 
grouped on the east side of the building, 
between these and the main structure, is 
occupied by a beautiful palm garden, 
which is connected with the lobby of the 


main building, and this will be one of 
the most prominent and beautiful features 
of the institution. 

The rooms are well lighted, throughly 
ventilated, and heated. Many of the 
rooms are provided with private bath¬ 
rooms and lavatories. There are bath¬ 
rooms on every floor of the main building 
in which feeble patients can receive treat¬ 
ment without being taken to the main 
bathroom. 

The building is furnished with five 
elevators; one in each bathroom, and three 
in the main building. These elevators are 
of the most improved hydraulic pattern, 
and will be provided with every safety 
device. 

The heating, plumbing, and plastering 
are practically done, and little remains 
to be completed with the exception of the 
wood finish, which is now being put on 
and will be completed within a few weeks. 
It is possible that some portions of the 
building will be occupied within a week 
or two, and it is believed that within six 
or eight weeks it will be possible to fit 
up rooms for patients. The letters we 
receive from all parts of the United States 
indicate that hundreds of people are wait¬ 
ing for the completion of this Bethesda. 
We hope to be able to publish in the next 
number the date fixed upon for the dedi¬ 
catory ceremonies. 


Let others bask in glories won, 

Be thou content with duty done, 

Better to rest on wheaten sheaves, 

Than on the greenest laurel leaves. 

—Sc A zvarzkoff. 
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DISTILLED WATER. 


Water is the only drink. As afforded 
by nature, water is seldom entirely pure. 
Water which comes from the ground con¬ 
tains in solution more or less of the min¬ 
eral substances with which it comes into 
contact. If these are readily soluble, as 
in the case of limestone, magnesia, com¬ 
mon salt, soda, etc., these substances are 
found present in considerable .amount; 
but water which comes into contact only 
with quartz or sandstone is almost en¬ 
tirely free from mineral ingredients. Such 
water is said to be soft, and is highly 
desirable for domestic purposes. Rain 
water is soft, but contains more or less 
smoke, dust, and germs washed from 
the air. 

The water of lakes and rivers is always 
contaminated more or less with animal 
and vegetable matter. Water from such 
natural sources is likely to contain the 
young or eggs of parasites, and is often 
contaminated with sewage. This is still 
more often the case with well water. 
Well water is always unsafe unless ob¬ 
tained from an artesian well properly 
constructed. 

Distilled water is free from all these 
objections. It is not quite so agreeable 
in flavor as natural water until one be¬ 
comes accustomed to its use, but it is 
gratefully received by the digestive or¬ 
gans, while to a remarkable degree it 


stimulates the action of the kidneys. 

The flavor of distilled water may be im¬ 
proved by aerating it; that is, by exposing 
it to the air by allowing it to fall in drops 
for a considerable distance, or distilling 
it through a charcoal filter. 

The newspaper articles which now and 
then appear, condemning the use of dis¬ 
tilled water, are wholly without founda¬ 
tion. The statement that distilled water 
is a poison is the sheerest nonsense. 
Most people could swallow with advan¬ 
tage one or two pints of distilled water 
daily. It is especially useful in cases of 
disease of the kidneys and as a means 
of encouraging intestinal activity. 

Distillation is a very cheap process and 
one which may readily be carried on in 
any home by means of any of the numer¬ 
ous devices which are provided for this 
purpose. A single pound of coal will 
evaporate or distill a gallon of water. 
The cost of a pound of coal at five dol¬ 
lars a ton would be about one fourth of a 
cent; hence, the cost of producing dis¬ 
tilled water, aside from the labor, is only 
about one fourth of a cent per gallon. In 
cities in which distilled water is fur¬ 
nished in considerable quantities at the 
present time, the principal cost is that of 
distribution to consumers. Distilled 
water should be used exclusively in hard- 
water districts. 


THE HYGIENE OF RAILROAD TRAINS. 


A committee appointed by the Ameri¬ 
can Public Health Association to suggest 
methods by which it would be possible to 
diminish the dangers of unsanitary con¬ 
ditions in railroad cars, waiting rooms, 
etc., submitted, at the 28 th Annual Meet¬ 
ing held in Indianapolis, Ind., an inter¬ 
esting and exceedingly practical report 
which) we give below, and which is com¬ 
mended to the earliest consideration of 
the public as well as the railroad corpo¬ 


rations. Railroad officials who are in 
general giving attention to the conven¬ 
ience of travelers do not always appre¬ 
ciate the necessity for precautions to pro¬ 
tect their patrons against these unseen 
dangers because of lack of information. 
The committee have done an exceedingly 
great service to the public in calling at¬ 
tention to these evils and the methods 
by which they may be remedied and 
gotten rid of. 
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R ECOMM E NDATIONS . 

1 . Passengers Known To Be III with 
Contagions Diseases,— When a passenger 
is known to be contagiously ill, he should 
be isolated in a compartment, appropri¬ 
ately equipped, and thoroughly ventilated 
in a manner to atmospherically separate 
it from and to protect the rest of the 
car. Through cars should be provided 
with sick rooms, as well as staterooms, 
interchangeable in use, if necessary, and 
for the use of which charge may properly 
be made proportionate to the service ren¬ 
dered to the individual and the public. 

2. Construction of Cars. — The interior 
of passenger cars should be furnished 
with hard, smooth, and polished surfaces. 
All surfaces should be smooth and plain. 
Carvings, moldings, groovings, ilutings, 
and all so-called ornamental work which 
furnishes lodgment and harborage for 
dust and dirt, should be avoided. 

3. Furnishings. — The furnishings of 
lloor, seats, windows, draperies, should 
be as nonabsorbent as practicable. 
Wherever admissible, carpets and mat¬ 
tings should give place to impervious 
material; for plush in seat and seat-backs 
some impervious material should be sub¬ 
stituted; curtains of suitable nonabsorb¬ 
ent material should be used, rather than 
slatted blinds in windows. Floor cover¬ 
ings, seats, draperies, and window cur¬ 
tains should be made easily removable 
for cleaning. 

4. Ventilation . — Coaches should be 
furnished with effective means for contin¬ 
uously supplying not less than one thou¬ 
sand cubic feet of warm air an hour for 
each chair or other single seat with which 
the car is provided, and for distributing 
and removing the air in an effective man¬ 
ner for doing ventilating work without 
troublesome draught. 

5. Temperature Regulation. — The arti¬ 
ficial temperature of the car should be so 
•controlled either manually or automatic¬ 
ally as to prevent the debilitating effects 
-of overheating, and the still more harm¬ 
ful effects of chill, or of wide-range tem¬ 
perature fluctuations. 


The excessive summer heat of cars 
brought from yards to be made up into 
trains, should be mitigated as much as 
practicable by shedded yards, protected 
car roofs, open deck windows, and also 
side windows, while the cars are in the 
yard; or, if need be, by sprinkling the car 
roofs. 

6. Car Cleaning. — The cleaning of cars 
should be frequent and thorough, and 
without much, and certainly not exclu¬ 
sive, reference to evident dirtiness, since 
danger from this cause cannot be safely 
guaged by dirt quantity, nor indicated by 
its conspicuitv. 

The cleaning of all removable furnish¬ 
ings should be done outside the car, and 
when weather conditions permit, all other 
cleaning should be with wide-open win¬ 
dows and doors. 

The feather duster should be used only 
with open windows, and for the purpose 
of lifting dust so that it may be removed 
by a strong, through current of air. 

Under ordinary conditions the interior 
dusting should be done by means of 
dampened cloths. 

When the cars are in transit and occu¬ 
pied by passengers, any method of clean¬ 
ing which stirs up and floats the dust 
from the floor or furnishings should be 
prohibited. The brushing of floors or 
carpets with whisk brooms, the brushing 
of clothing in the open car. the porter’s 
maneuvering for a tip, should be dis¬ 
couraged. 

7. Disinfectants. — Floors should be 
washed frequently with suds and an 
added disinfectant of a simple, odorless, 
and effective nature. The sanitary and 
lavatory fixtures should be similarly 
and frequently treated with a disinfect¬ 
ing wash. 

8 . Sterilizing Treatment. — Thorough 
cleansing of all fabrics by beating, the 
air blast, dusting, airing, and washing 
should be supplemented by occasionally 
subjecting the entire interior car and con¬ 
tents to disinfectant treatment by steril¬ 
izing gases, vapors, or fumes, and by 
methods of recognized efficacy. Such 
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treatment should be followed whenever 
any known or suspected case of commun¬ 
icable disease is found among passen¬ 
gers, and periodically, even though such 
cases do not appear. 

All bedding, including mattresses, pil¬ 
lows, blankets, and curtains should be 
similarly treated, being always thor¬ 
oughly aired and otherwise cleaned after 
each use, and sterilized promptly after 
exposure to a suspected or known case of 
contagious disease. 

All bed and lavatory linens should be 
thoroughly sterilized in the process of 
laundering. 

9. Excreta. — The practice of| disposing 
of excreta by scattering it over roadbeds 
is both dirty and dangerous — alike to the 
passenger and to the public. Such ma¬ 
terial on drying contributes to the dust 
of the road and in the cars, and becomes 
part of the floating contents of the air of 
the cities and the country through which 
the road runs. Convenience in disposal 
affords no adequate excuse for the main¬ 
tenance of this filthy, and dangerous prac¬ 
tice. Sewage tanks and earth closets 
should be provided under the cars. 

10. Water ami Ice Supply .— Water and 
ice should be obtained from the purest 
available source, and none should be used 
from any source which has not been 
proved by reliable tests to be safely free 
from harmful contents. If natural water 
and ice of such quality cannot be ob¬ 
tained, then the water should be treated 
by the most appropriate and effective 
method for its purification, and ice should 
be artificially made from such purified 
water. 

Ice should no more be handled by bare 
and soiled hands or by dirty gloves than 
drinking water should be poured over 
such hands or gloves into the water 
holder. The use of ice tongs should be 
insisted upon. 

11. Water Tank .— The water tank 
should be shaped and placed with ref¬ 
erence to easy access to its interior for 
cleaning. It should be frequently cleaned 
and periodically sterilized with boiling 


water, or some other way equally effetive. 

12. Drinking Cups. — The public should 
be discouraged from using common drink¬ 
ing cups, and educated to use individual 
cups. To this end, a conspicuous notice 
might well be posted at the drinking foun¬ 
tain cautioning passengers against the 
danger of the public cup, and parafined 
paper cups might be supplied by a “ pen- 
ny-in-the-slot ” device. 

The vertical-jet method of furnishing 
drinking water — in successful use in 
some public buildings in this country — 
is the safest conceivable and the best, 
aside from the difficulty of adapting a jet 
to all ages, and from the waste incident 
to its use by many unaccustomed to drink¬ 
ing water jetted into the mouth. 

13. Food. — The use of canned goods in 
buffet-car sendee makes careful inspec¬ 
tion imperative. Reports of sickness di¬ 
rectly traceable to tainted canned edibles 
served on trains have occasionally reached 
your committee. Fruits and all edibles 
should, before and after purchase, be 
stored with care to avoid all unnec¬ 
essary exposure to street and car dust. 

14. Fouling of Cars. — Cars should be 
protected against all unnecessary fouling. 
The filth)' habit of spitting on car floors 
should be dealt with in a manner to cause 
its prompt discontinuance. The nasti¬ 
ness should everywhere be made punish¬ 
able, and should be punished as one of 
the most flagrant of the thoughtless of¬ 
fenses against the public right to health. 
Prohibitory notices should be posted in 
all cars, and suitable and sufficient cus¬ 
pidors should be provided for the use of 
passengers. The experience of street-car 
companies has shown that a great reform 
can be wrought in this matter without 
serious difficulty. 

15. Station Premises. — Station premises 
should receive attention directed to gen¬ 
eral cleanliness of floors, furnishings, air, 
sanitaries, lavatories, platforms, and ap¬ 
proaches, and should be plentifully sup¬ 
plied with approved disinfecting material, 
and with pure water, and safe means for 
drinking it. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P Full Chest — Female Trouble — Acidity of 
.Stomach Halted Nuts — Acid Secretion — 
Burning Sensation — Bathing—Sweet Pota¬ 
toes-Lemon Juice.— A. M., Ohio: “ 1. 
How may one develop a full chest? 2. Is 
local treatment necessary or beneficial in 
female trouble where the organs are very 
much prolapsed? What treatment would you 
advise? 3. Exercise aggravates above trouble. 
Should it be continued? 4. Suggest treat¬ 
ment and diet for extreme acidity of stomach. 

5. Hot-water drinking, with forward bending 
movement afterward, expels the water and 
acid-, from the stomach. Is this treatment 
advisable? 6. Should one in such a condi¬ 
tion drink much cold water? If so, at what 
time? 7. Should sweets, such as sweet fruits 
and Sanitascandy, be eaten under such circum¬ 
stances? 8. From which would the most 
benefit be derived, malted nuts or bromose? 

9. Should malted nuts be used in dry or liquid 
form, and at mealtimes or between meals? 

10. Is the* acid secretion a disease in itself, or 
is it caused by other bodily ailments? 11. 
What causes burning sensations in different 
parts of the body, such as palms of the hands, 
right side kidney, bowels, and stomach, 12. 
What bathing would you advise in foregoing 
case? Skin is dry and harsh; cold sponge 
bath is taken daily. 13. Are sweet potatoes 
difficult to digest? 14. Is lemon juice injuri¬ 
ous to an acid stomach? ” 

Ans .— 1. By cultivating the habit of sitting 
straight, holding the chest well forward, by 
swimming and other exercises in which the 
movements are executed by the arms. 

2. Yes, in most cases for temporary relief 
while measures are being employed for re¬ 
moval of the causes of the difficulty. Such 
a case requires the personal attention of a 
competent physician. In the majority of 
cases, a few months of health training in a 
well-conducted sanitarium is very desirable. 

3. Exercise is, in most cases, needed as a 
very necessary means of cure, but must be 
accompanied by suitable measures of sup¬ 
port. The support of the abdominal walls 
is especially necessary. The Natural Ab¬ 
dominal Supporter will be found helpful as 
a means of preventing discomfort by exercises 
on the feet. 

4. If the acidity occurs soon after eating, 
which we presume to be the case, the fol¬ 
lowing measures will be found helpful: Eat 
only dry food, especially dextrinized cereals 
such as zwieback, toasted grauose biscuit, 
grauose flakes, corn flakes, and similar well- 
dextrinized foods. Each morsel should be 
chewed until every particle is reduced to a 
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fluid state. Nuts taken in the same way 
should be freely used at each meal. A large 
handful of pecan meats, hickory-nut meats, 
or blanched almonds ought to be the proper 
quantity for a meal. If the diet is confined 
to these two articles, almost immediate relief 
will be obtained in most cases. Cocoanut 
cream or some equally wholesome fat may 
be added with advantage. Butter is a less 
desirable form of fat, but will be found bene¬ 
ficial in many cases. Four to six Pau-Pep- 
togen tablets taken before each meal will 
be found beneficial as a means of increasing 
the formation of pepsin and diminishing the 
production of acid, two very important indi¬ 
cations in this disease. 

5. If the stomach becomes acid in spite 
of tile foregoing precautions, water may be 
taken. Cold water is preferable to hot. 
When acid is present in the stomach after 
meals, half a glass of very hot water taken 
fifteen or twenty minutes before eating is 
found beneficial. 

6 . A glassful of cold water may be taken 
with advantage two or three hours after 
eating. 

7. Sanitas candy may’ be taken with ad¬ 
vantage half an hour or an hour before 
eating, but should not be taken after meals. 
Sweet fruits may be taken, but sugar in all 
forms should be discarded. 

8 . Both are wholesome. 

9. Malted nuts should be taken at meals, 
either dry T or with the addition of water, as 
is most agreeable. 

10. There are various causes of excessive 
acidity. The most common are an irritated 
state of the gastric glands and a disordered 
state of the blood. 

11. A generally^ disordered state of the 
nerves. Probabty the chief fault is in the 
sympathetic nervous system. 

12. Sun bath or short electric-light bath 
daily r , followed by r a wet-sheet rub or a shal¬ 
low bath and massage. 

13. Sweet potatoes are less digestible than 
the ordinary white potato. 

14. In most cases, yes. 


Cold Sweat—L. H. L., Minnesota, is 
awakened a dozen times in the night by 
shortness of breath, cold sweat, hand stiff 
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and numb, and fingers too swollen to close. 
Give cause and prescribe treatment. 

A ns.— The symptoms indicate a serious 
condition which requires special investiga¬ 
tion by a physician. The case is too com¬ 
plicated for suggestion in these columns. 
Consult your home physician who will prob¬ 
ably advise you to visit some establishment 
where a course* of careful physiologic treat¬ 
ment may be received. 


hiccough — Oranges — Fruit after Meals. 

— F. M., New York: “1. What causes hic¬ 
cough in infants? Prescribe treatment for 
same. 2. When should oranges be eaten 
when used as a tonic for the stomach? 3. 
Can fruit ever be taken after or between 
meals, with benefit to the system? ” 

Ans.— 1. Gastric irritation. Give the child 
a few sips of carbonated water. Apply fomen¬ 
tations over the stomach, followed by a heat¬ 
ing compress. 

2. Half an hour before meals, or at night. 
Take only the orange juice, rejecting every 
particle of the pulp. 

3. In many cases it is well to take fruit at 

the close of a meal, rather than at the begin¬ 
ning. It is injurious, however, to supple¬ 
ment a hearty meal by the addition of fruit. 
Overloading the stomach is injurious, even 
if the food be most wholesome. Fresh or 
stewed fruit may be taken at night in the 
place of supper. Fruit is the only food which 
should be taken after five or six o’clock, 
unless the working hours extend far into the 
night. _ 


Neuralgia.—Mrs. C. R. A., Belle Alliance, 
has severe attacks of neuralgia, and is very* 
susceptible to cold. Cold baths cannot be 
taken, and severe cold is often caught while 
taking tepid sponge. Has tried, ineffectually, 
bathing neck, chest, and arms with cold 
water, and also with alcohol. Takes breath¬ 
ing exercises night and morning. Lives hy- 
gienically, taking very light breakfasts and 
suppers. Prescribe treatment and diet. Can 
you suggest preventive treatment, as well as 
remedial? 

Ans .— You have a very feeble constitution, 
and need a course of health culture at a 
properly conducted sanitarium. Sun baths, 
daily exercise in the outdoor gymnasium, and 
carefully graduated tonic treatment, combined 
with a careful dietary', ought to restore you to 
sound health. 


T Piles — Pimvorms.— L. L. S., Pennsyl¬ 
vania, desires remedy for piles and pimvorms. 


Ans.— Hemorrhoids when inflamed may be 
relieved by fomentations, followed by cold 
cloths applied next the inflamed parts. In 
chronic cases, a long* cool shallow sitz, tem¬ 
perature 60 degrees to 70 degrees, taken fifteen 
minutes daily, will be found beneficial. For 
the parasitic worms a decoction of quasi chips 
may be administered by enema. For special 
directions see " Home Haud Book,” pages 
951 and 952. 


Constipation and Torpid Liver.—X. L., 

California, is troubled by constipation and 
torpid liver, brought about by chronic ma¬ 
laria. Suggest all-round treatment: also diet. 

Ans.— Out-of-door life, daily cold bathing, 
fomentations over the affected parts, followed 
by a heating compress to be worn during the 
night, and hygienic dietary, especially fruits 
and fruit juices. The bowels should be kept 
open by daily enema, if necessary. Tempera¬ 
ture of the water should be 75 degerees to 80 
degrees. 


Oxygenor —Viava.—T. S. F., Baltimore: 
” 1. Will the Oxygenor, a much-advertised 
cure-all, generate oxygen sufficient to purify 
the blood, or does it merely generate an elec¬ 
tric current, such as an electric belt or the 
ordinary battery? 2. Do you recommend 
either the Oxygenor or Viava treatments?” 

Ans .— 1. In our opinion it does neither. 

2. No. 


Sedentary Life.— C. A. R., Michigan, is 
troubled with eruption completely covering 
the face. Appetite good, sleeps well, heart 
beats hard but very slowly, breath short when 
exercising, bowels irregular, uriue varies in 
color, being sometimes clear as water and at 
other times very dark, with milky appearance. 
In cold weather urination greatly increased. 
Can walk all day, but cannot run three steps 
on account of heart. Circulation poor, hands 
and feet constantly cold, feels despondent. 
Business: watchmaker and engraver. Works 
steadily ten hours a day, no exercise. 1. 
Kindly prescribe complete treatment for case, 
including baths, exercise, diet, etc. 2. Would 
it not be well to leave present business and 
take up farming ? 

Ans .— 1. Your condition is evidently the re¬ 
sult of a sedentary and artificial life. You 
require an entire change of occupation and 
habits. You should live as much as possible 
out of doors, and adopt a thoroughly hygienic 
dietary, discarding meats, condiments, and 
indigestible foods. A light cold bath should 
be taken every morning, securing good reac¬ 
tion. Avoid very cold general baths. Lie 
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down twice a day and put an ice bag over the 
heart with a single thickness of flannel be¬ 
tween the ice bag and the skin, allowing it to 
remain in place fifteen minutes. 

2. Yes. _ 

hereditary Cancer. L. A., wishes (1) to 
know the best mode of life to combat he¬ 
reditary cancerous affection. Had tumor re¬ 
moved about seven years ago. Can it be pre¬ 
vented from returning ? Mother and two 
sisters each died with cancerous growths. (2i 
Prescribe treatment for chronic nasal catarrh. 

Arts. —1. An out-of-door life, daily cold bath, 
and a nonflesh dietary. Such a regimen has 
a wonderful influence in the development of 
resistance to cancer and all other parasitic 
diseases. The writer knows of one case in 
which a cancer healed without an operation 
after such a regimen. 

2. In addition to the mode of life above 
described, cleanse the nostrils thoroughly each 
day by means of a coarse spray of soda or 
borax solution, and employ the Magic Pocket 
Vaporizer, procurable from Good Health Pub. 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Oil Rubs.— A subscriber wishes to know 
what kind of oil is used at the sanitarium for 
htbs after treatment. 

Arts. — Olive oil maybe used, fresh cocoa- 
nut oil,[or fine white vaseline. Cacao butter 
is also good, as well as massage cream. 

Graham Bread — Rye or Boston Brown 
Breads — Predigested Cereals — Milk — 

F. S. K.. Toledo: “1. Is the ordinary Graham 
bread purchasable at bakeries made entirely 
of wholewheat flour? Is it healthful? 2. Are 
rye and Boston brown breads more healthful 
than white? 3. Are the advertised ‘predi¬ 
gested * cereals preferable to those not ' predi¬ 
gested? ’ Name three or four of the superior 
cereals. 4. Many cafes have on their menu 
cards, ‘ milk ’ and * half milk ’ and’ 4 half 
cream.’ Is it not a safe presumption that the 
milk is entirely skimmed and therefore value¬ 
less as a food? Would the ‘half and half' 
contain an excess of nourishment?” 

Arts. — 1. Probably not in the majority of 
cases* It is the ordinary custom of bakers to 
mix bran with the flour when making bread. 
The product is not unwholesome, however. • 

2. Rye bread is more wholesome than either 
brown or white bread. Moist breads of any 
sort are not very wholesome. 

3. Dry, well-cooked cereals are far prefer¬ 
able to mushes. The best grains are granola, 
granuto, and granose. 

4. Skimmed milk has fully as high a nutri¬ 


tive value as new milk. It is robbed only of 
its fat. 

5. No. 


Micturition — Constipation. — D. W. F.„ 

Oregon, is troubled with constant micturition 
and constipation. Appetite good, works every 
day, very thin, losing flesh all the time, age 
48, uses no tea, coffee, tobacco, or liquor, and 
very little potato. 1. Kindly prescribe treat¬ 
ment and diet. 2. Would buttermilk be a 
good article of diet? 

Arts .— 1 . Use granose cakes or toasted wheat 
flakes in place of bread. Malt honey, cocoa- 
nut cream, malted nuts, the free use of pota¬ 
toes, graham zwieback, and granola are foods 
which can be recommended in such a case. 
Have the patient wear a moist abdominal 
bandage, at night, and exercise freely and as 
much as possible in the open air. A graduated 
enema may be necessary. 

2. Yes. 


Scorched Rye. —A subscriber, Watseka, 
wishes to know if scorched rye may be used 
as a substitute for coffee without producing 
constipation. 

A ns .— Yes. 


Bronchial Catarrh.— C. F. R., Massachu¬ 
setts desires information regarding climate, 
diet, and treatment for bronchial catarrh and 
dyspepsia of bowels. 

A ns. — A warm, dry climate which will per¬ 
mit of a constant, out-of-door life and will 
afford abundance of sunshine. An abundance 
Of fruit, especially fresh fruit, such as peaches, 
grapes, fresh figs, strawberries, and all kinds 
of subacid fruits will be beneficial; also 
oranges, pineapples, and many tropical fruits. 
Take a daily cool bath and wear the chest 
pack at night. 

Brittleness of Hair Pain in Lungs. — 

M. F. L.. Michigan: “1. For a week after 
washing hair (once a month) with Packer’s 
tar soap, it seems dry and soft. As soon as 
the hair begins to get oily, it also begins to 
get coarse and brittle, breaking easily or 
coming out when combed. Head is entirely 
free from dandruff. Give cause of trouble 
and treatment. 2. The solution from Formula 
I, used in vaporizer, causes intense aching 
pain in lungs. Violent exercise or bicycling" 
produces same pain. Give cause, and outline 
treatment.” 

Ans— 1. Cause is defective nutrition of the 
hair. Shampoo the hair every morning with 
cold water, dipping the tips of the fingers 
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in cold water .and rubbing the scalp until 
thoroughly red. 

2. It is evidently an irritable condition of 
the mucous membrane. Inhalation of steam 
is to be recommended, also the chest pack to 
be worn at night and the cool bath every 
morning. Live out of doors as much as pos¬ 
sible, or at least five hours a day. 


Worms — Stockings for Winter — Bed¬ 
wetting — Cow’s Milk. — Mrs. F. F. t Michi¬ 
gan: 1. ‘ * Is it natural for adults or children to 
f have worms? What will destroy them? 2. 
1 What kind <»f stockings would you advise for 
winter wear? 3. What can be done for boy 
four years old who is constantly troubled with 
nightly micturition? 4. Is it absolutely safe 
to use cow’s milk after thoroughly scalding 
it ? 5. Can you name substitutes ? '’ 

Ans.— 1. It is not natural to have worms. 
Different worms require different remedies 
A doctor should be consulted as it is impor¬ 
tant that the variety of worms should be dis¬ 
covered before any treatment is employed. 

2. Woolen stockings, or cotton stockings 
next the feet and woolen ones over. 

3. A cool bath just before going to bed. 


Also avoid suppers and drinking late in the 
afternoon. 

4. Yes. 

5. Almond cream, cocoanut cream, and 
best of all, malted nuts. 


Oil of Mullein. — Subscriber, California, 
wishes to know if oil of mullein is a safe 
remedy to apply for tense conditions of deaf 
congested ears, as a substitute for cod liver or 
olive oil. What treatment should be given 
above case? 

• Ans .— There is nothing better than olive 
oil. Fomentations over the ear once or twice 
a day and massage will also be beneficial. 


Sorghum. — J. M. A., Kansas, asks if the 
free use of sorghum made from the cane is 
injurious to the system generally. 

Ans .— Yes, sorghum is’cane sugar and can¬ 
not be utilized by the human stomach. Cows 
have a stomach especially’for the digestion of 
cane sugar, but the human stomach will not 
digest this form of sugar. Sorghum is excel¬ 
lent food for cows, but is not adapted to the 
human stomach. 


LISTERINL 


The Best Antiseptic for Both Internal and External Use 


D 


jTS exceedingly agreeable properties, and the readiness with which it 
disinfects offensive lochial discharges, has won for Listerine a first 
place in the lying-in room as a general cleansing, prophylactic or anti¬ 
septic agent. 

It is an excellent and very effective means of conveying to the inner¬ 
most recesses and folds of the mucous membranes, that mild and efficient 
mineral antiseptic, boracic acid, which it holds in perfect solution; and 
whilst there is no possibility of poisonous effect through the absorption 
of Listerine, its power to neutralize the products of putrefaction (thus pre¬ 
venting septic absorption) has been most satisfactorily determined. 

LISTERINE Is prepared only by the Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, and should be purchased in 
the original package—to insure the genuine. Descriptive literature upon application. 


















LITERARY NOTES 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“A Compend of Diseases of Children ” by 
Marcus P. Hatfield, A. M., M, D., Emeritus 
Professor of Diseases of Children, N. W. U. 
Medical School; etc., is especially adapted for 
the use of medical students, has been thor¬ 
oughly revised, and is now issuing its third 
edition, with colored plate. Publishers: P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. Price, 
80 cents net. 

" How to Succeed in the Practice of Medi¬ 
cine,*’ by Joseph McDowell Mathews, M. D., 
L. L. D., President of American Medical As¬ 
sociation, 1898-99. “A guide to success, 
intended principally for medical students and 
young practitioners.” Published by John P. 
Morton & Co., Louisville. 

“The Mattison Method in Morphinism,” 
by J. B. Mattison, M. D., Medical Director, 
Brooklyn Home for Narcotic Inebriates. A 
modern and humane treatment of the morphine 
disease. Published by E. B. Treat & Co., 
New York. Price, $1. 

"The Lover's World” by Alice B. Stock- 
hom, M. D., author of Tokology, Karezza, 
etc. Published by the Stockhom Pub. Co., 
Chicago. 


Last April we sent copies of the Life Boat 
to nearly every prisoner who was confined in 
the great prisons of our land. As a result 
hundreds of men have had a spiritual awaken¬ 
ing, and some of them are earnestly studying 
the truth at this time. There is no mission¬ 
ary' work that we have ever undertaken in 
which we have met with so many encouraging 
results. 

Next April we shall publish our fifth annual 
Prisoners' Number of the Life Boat , and we 
want it to reach, not only the State prisons, 
but every' county and city jail in the land. 

Will you do two things ? Send us a dona¬ 
tion to help supply your State prison, and 
then make provision for supplying your local 
jail. If you do not wish to do this, send us 
the name and address of your sheriff, and a 
small donation, and we will mail The Life 
Boats from our office. 

We will supply Life Boats in quantity for 
this purpose at two cents each. Address, The 
Life Boat, 28 33d Place, Chicago. 
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Editorial comment in Highways and By¬ 
ways in the February Chautauquean deals 
with ” The Monroe Doctrine and Venezuela,” 
” Reciprocity In and Out of Congress,” “ An¬ 
ti-Trust Bills Galore,” ” England’s New Edu¬ 
cational Law,” " Economic Reform in Rus¬ 
sia,” 14 Shortening the College Course,” 
“Talk of Church Union,” “Two Hundred 
and Sixty Million Dollars a Year to Keep Up 
Churches,” 14 Cost of Mission Converts,” and 
other equally interesting and up-to-date 
topics. 

SCIENTIFIC ACCURACY IN THE LAY 
PRESS. 

The Tribune Review gathers and sifts for 
you every week the world's history, and serves 
it up with lucid comment. That publication, 
for the subscription price of $1 a year, places 
at your service the trained abilities of the 
corps of correspondents (in this and foreign 
countries), editorial writers, literary, musical, 
art, and dramatic critics, who co-operate in 
the making of a great metropolitan daily 
paper, which would cost you $10 a year if you 
had it delivered to you every morning. 

The Tribune Rei’iew is an educational paper 
in the best sense. Not only are its general fea¬ 
tures such as to make it an admirable adjunct 
in the formation of character and opinion, but 
it contains special features of interest to pa¬ 
rents and teachers. Price, $1 per year. Ad¬ 
dress, Tribune Review, New York City. 


The “ Suggestive Sketches for the Celebra¬ 
tion of the Birthday of Abraham Lincoln,” in 
the February Homiletic Rez'iew, are of pecu¬ 
liar interest to the preacher who wishes to 
take advantage of the anniversary of the birth¬ 
day of this national hero in rousing patriotism. 
The Review has done well to embody in its 
pages the story, recently told by the grandson 
of Henry Ward Beecher, of how Lincoln came 
in disguise to see Beecher, in the dark days of 
rebellion, and how the two wrestled with God 
all night‘in prayer. 

The illustrative material in the February 
number will be found unusually full and 
varied. We call attention to but one group 
of these illustrations, that by Dr. Louis Albert 
Banks on 44 The Drinking Habits of 'Women.” 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


GOOD HEALTH 

A Journal of Hygiene 
J. H. KELLODG, M. D„ Editor 

Subscription Price. ■$ 1 .00 a year 
Single Copies JO cents : 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

115 WASHINGTON AVENUE, N. 

BATTLE CREEK.. MICHIGAN 

LIVED A CENTURY. 

The life of Cornaro affords a wonderful 
illustration of the advantages of a fruit and 
farinaceous diet. In early life Cornaro lived 
riotously, and at forty years of age found him¬ 
self a wreck in consequence of his dissipated 
habits. The serious revelation led him to 
reflect. He abandoned at once and forever 
the use of flesh meats, all kinds of condiments, 
and unwholesome dishes of every description, 
adopting a simple dietary of fruits, grains, 
and nuts, with the result that at eighty he 
was more sprightly than the average youth, 
and more vigorous than ever before in his 


life. He was still strong and hearty at one 
hundred years, and lived for many years 
after, hale and happy, and died without suf¬ 
fering. 

If you wish to be healthy and happy, use 
the foods prepared by the Battle Creek Sani¬ 
tarium Co., Ltd. 


EVERY DAY DISHES. 

This book is intended to meet the need of a 
large number of busy housekeepers who • have 
not the time to undertake a thoroughly scien¬ 
tific study of dietetics and scientific cookery, 
but who want to get in the shortest manner 
possible such information as will enable . them 
to place before their families wholesome food 
prepared in accordance with the latest and 
best experience. 

In “Every Day Dishes“ special attention 
is given to cereal preparations, bread, both 
fermented and unfermented, fruits, legumes, 
vegetables, soups, desserts, pastries, toasts, 
and health foods, and to other subjects of 
practical importance. Board cover, by mail, 
postpaid, 75c. Paper cover, 25 cts. 

Address Good Health Pub. Co. 


AiARCHAND’S EYE BALSAM 

(C. P. Vegetable Glycerine combined with Ozone.) 

THE MOST POWERFUL AND AT THE SAME TIME HARMLESS 
HEALING AGENT KNOWN. 

Cures Quickly all Suppurative and Inflammatory Diseases of the Eyes 

Catarrhal Conjunctivitis or Ophthalmia, 
Purulent Conjunctivitis, Ophthalmia in Children, 
Inflamed and Granular Eye Lids, Etc. 

Send for free 300-page book ** Rational Treatment of Diseases caused by Germs,” 
containing reprints of 140 scientific articles by leading contributors to medical 
literature. 

Physicians remitting 50 cents will receive one complimentary sample of each, 
“Hydrozone” and “Eye Balsam.” 

Marc hand’s Eye Balsam is put up only in one size bottle. Package sealed with my 
signature. 

Hydrozone is put up only in extra small, small, medium aral large size bottles bearing a 
red label, white letters, gold and blue border with my signature. 

Glycozone is put up only in 4-oz., 8-oz. and 16-oz. bottles bearing a yellow label, white 
and black letters red and blue border with my sig¬ 
nature. 

DISTRIBUTING AGENTS: 

Thomas Christy k Co.. 25 Lime St., London. England. 

Learning, Miles k Co., S3 St. Sulpice St., Montreal, Can. 

Beckett, Zeilio k Co.. 220 Sutter SL. San Francisco, Cal. 

E. H. Buehler. 134 Lake* St., Chicago. III. Chemist and ( Graduate of the • Ecole Centrale des 

Jonn W. Lehman. 428 Camp St.. New Orleana. La. ArUParit " < * Vanw > 

Sold by leading Oruggists. Avoid Imitations Mention ihie Publication. 57*59 PriflCG St.f N^W York. 


Prepared only bt 
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PUBUSHER'S DEBAR TMENT 


CooKing — The New Way. 



Ev*ry woman should know about 
cooking by xtrum. Food cooked in an 

IDEAL STEAM 
COOKER 

Ik more palatable, more nutritious than 
food cooked the old way; no evapora 
tloii; .juices of meats retained; tough 
meats made tender. Cooks a whole meal 
on one burner of ga«, gasoline, oil or 

COOk Stove, reduces fuel Mils fine -half. 

Impossible to scorch anything, WHIS¬ 
TLE BLOWS when water Is needed. 
I PEAL Cookers (round or square with 
doors) cost no ruoro than ordinary kind. 


BOOK FREE. Let as send you a nicely illustrated 
33-pnge book about cooking by steam. 


THE TOLEDO COOKER CO.. 


AUKHTS WANTKD. 2:111 Albion St-. TOLEDO, OHIO. 


THE RAPID STEAM COOKER 

Ik a tnnrvel of econ¬ 
omy In Aral cost, time 
required for cm iking, 
aud fuel consumed. It 
Is durable. It Is strum 
tight. It Is convenient. 
Pklt'KS i 

No. 1. 16 Inches htirh, 

all tin, #2.00 

S». 2. 1t> Inches high. 

copper holler, #4.00 
No. S. IK Inches high. 

Cupper hnllrr, fa.00 
Special frnll coulter. 21 <«l. 
capacity,24 In. high,#7 .011 
It Is a new Invention 
and Is offered In pimre 
of the ••notary.” which 
we formerly made, as 
a better cooker at a 
less price. 

The Knptd Steam 
Cooker leaflet, telling 
nil about It.on request 
Agents wauled. 

ROTARY STEAM COOKER CO.. 

lOl Mam St., Battlo Creek, Mich. 


FOR SALE / 4 The Palm Villa” 


A home for the health-seeker or the well-to-do business man. 
This Villa is modern, substantially built, and elegantly finished 
— one window alone costing sixty dollars. 

“ The Palms " is a suburb of Los Angeles, and is connected 
with it by a beautiful drive-way, electric and steam cars. It is 
near to the University, Soldier’s Home, and two seaside resorts. 
Most beautiful place in Southern California, and to say that it 
is a suburb of Los Angeles, that farrfamed health resort, only 
emphasises the heallhfulness of the situation. It is furnished 
by windmill, and has an abundance of pure water for domestic 
use and the irrigation of the seven lots connected with it. 
There are two six-roomed modem cottages and a barn besides 
the Villa. Cost to build, $ to.ooo . Will sell for 4,500. 

Write for further information to the administrator.. 

W. S. RITCHIE, 

Corona, Cal. 



Rider J± gents yyfanted 

Jn each town to take orders for our now 
High Grade Guaranteed Bicycles. 

New 1903 Models 

“Bcllisc, ” $8.78 

i “Coxaack," SIO .78 

^Siberian , " • beauty $12. 75 
B - Meudorf*** $14.75 

I no better bicycle at any price 
I Any olher moke or model you iranf at 
loiWAmi usual prive. Choice of nny 
I standard tires and best equipment on 
■ all our bicycles. Strongest guarantee* 

[ we SHIP OH APPROVAL 

f C. O. D. to any one urithout a cent deifostt 
kand allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
__ 1 before purchase Is binding. 

1 500 Good 2nd-hand Wheels $3 to $8. 

PO NOT BUY * blofclo until you h*r« written 1 .* our M 
_ catnip with Ur.ti photoemphlu oa/rr»On<» nnU full di-urrlj.doa*. 

MEAD CYCLE COm Dept Ig-I, Chicago. 



LOW RATES WEST. 

Only $33 Chicago* to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and 
many other Pacific Coast points, every day 
February 15 to April 30, 1903. One-way, 
second-class, colonist rates via Chicago, Mil¬ 
waukee & St. Paul and Union Pacific line. 
To the Northwest via this route, or via St. 
Paul. Additional information on request. 
F. A Miller, general passenger agent, Chicago. 
Robert C. Jones, Michigan passenger agent, 
32 Campus Martius, Detroit. 


THIS WILL INTEREST YOU I 

The Correspondence School for Nurses con¬ 
nected with the Sanitarium Medical Mission¬ 
ary Training School will begin a new class 
the first of April, 1903. Lessons are sent 
weekly to students who are unable to leave 
home duties in order to take a regular course 
in one of our sanitariums. This is the fifth 
year this work has been in progress, and hun¬ 
dreds are availing themselves of it. Our pu¬ 
pils during the year of 1902 nearly doubled in 
number that of any previous year. Studies 
iu eleven subjects are given, among which 
Christian-help work and care and treatment 
of the sick are prominent. Our lessons have 
recently been rewritten and enlarged, and are 
in every way improved. 

The tuition fee is five dollars. This 
amount is to cover the cost of sending out the 
lessons, correcting the replies, and returning 
the reports to the pupil. The few text-books 
required for this work are furnished at actual 
cost price. We shall organize a new class in 
April which will continue one year. By tak¬ 
ing double lessons, some students finish in 
six months. We shall be glad to hear from 
all who are interested. A descriptive circular 
giving full particulars, also testimonials from 
those who have taken the course, will be sent 
free on application. 

Address, Correspondence Department Sani¬ 
tarium Training School, Battle Creek, Mich. 


NEW OVERLAND SERVICE. 

Three through trains Chicago to San Fran¬ 
cisco ever)’ day via the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul and Union Pacific line. Direct con¬ 
nections for North Pacific Coast points. 

California is less than three days from 
Chicago via this route. F. A. Miller, general 
passenger agent, Chicago, Robert C. Jones, 
Michigan passenger agent, 32 Campus Martius, 
Detroit. 





























ADVERTISEMENTS. 




Improved 
by the 
Addition of 

an 

Adjustable 


Spray 




THE... 


LADIES’ 

Syringe 


&he Only 'Perfect 
Vaginal and Rectal 
Syringe in the World. 

THE BEST SYRINGE invented for 
making vaginal inject ions without leak¬ 
ing and ftoiling the clothing, or neceMfi- 
titling the u«v of a vessel, ami which 
can also he used for rectal injections, or 
irrigation and spray effects. 

The Syringe is operated by using the 
ring handle to push or double the thin 
flexible half of the bulb into the Ihiok, 
firm part, and to draw it out aguln. This 
pumping motion llrst injects all the fluid 
into the vagina, then draws it back into the 
bulb, with all the discharges. Our new ad¬ 
justable spray tip greatly Improves thy 
syringe, affording the opportunity to produce a line 
spray or a veritable deluge of water, by simply turn¬ 
ing the screw head on end of spray tip. 


It Will Pay You to Handle this Article. 


ADP HP • belts are used to ad- 
Vy D IIY vantage by corpulent 

— people, both ladies 
and gentlemen, to reduce corpulency and give 
shape to a pendulous or relaxed abdomen. The 



use of these belts reduce the size and leave no 
room for superfluous fat to accumulate. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 



for enlarged veins, weak or swollen 
joints, or where there is tenderness, 
itching, or burning, are the recog¬ 
nized relief and cure for these ail¬ 
ments. 

Literature gratis. Correspond¬ 
ence invited. 


Sharp & Smith 


Ask your jobbers for prices and further particulars, or 
write us direct. 

THE. B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY. 

l Akron Rubber Works, AKRON, OHIO. > 

NEW YORK — 66-rtR Keade St. BOSTON —1A7 Summer St. 

CHICAGO - 141 Lake- St. SAN FIIANC1 SCO—3W2 Minion St. 


92 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

2 DOORS N. OF WASHINGTON ST. 

MANt'PACTl'RKRS OF 

high Grade Surgical Instruments, hospital Supplies, 
Invalid Comforts, Trusses, Crutches, etc. 


1 YOU SHOULD BE PARTICULAR i 

t 

4 , About the flour you use. Flour enters more largely into the diet of the people 

2 than any other single article of food. 

SE.AL OF MINNESOTA 


FLOUR 


Is made from wheat grown in 


the “ Big Woods" region of Minnesota. For ages the soil in 

5 this region has been enriched by decaying leaves and vegetable matter. The flour made from 
this wheat is. therefore, particularly rich in gluten, phosphates, and the health-giving,and life- 
sustaining Qualities now so generally sought after. 

5 $ 1 1 is guaranteed to be absolutely pure and free from all adulteration. 

4b We want you to be particular about your flour. We want you to use a flour that is 

always uniform in quality, always pure and wholesome, always guaranteed to make perfect 
JSi bread with ordinary care. We want you to use 

1 SEAL OF MINNESOTA 

FLOUR 

4 ? Ask your grocer for it. If he does not keep it, write us, and we shall see that you are supplied. 

4$ 


£ NEW PRAGUE FLOURING MILL COMPANY. New Prague.. Minn. 

In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Allen's Fountain Brush 
and Bath Outfit 

Friction. Shower otxi Massage Combined. The 
only Sanitary Hath Iiru*h that at one operation thoroughly 
cleanses the skin, imparling a healthy tone and glow, and 
puts one in a condition to resist colds, la-grippe and all 
contagious and infectious diseases. Furnished either Tor 
hath tub connection, or with our fountain and Safety Port¬ 
able Floor Mat. Enabling one to take a perfect spray and 
frictional both in any room. With this outfit one Is inde¬ 
pendent of the bath room, as a better bath can be taken 
with two quarts of water, than with a tub-full the old way. 
Insures a clear complexion, bright eves, rosy cheeks, cheer¬ 
ful spirits, sound sleep. Should be In every home, and every 
travelers trunk or grip. Full outfit No. 2, consisting of 
,F"Untain Brush ; combination rubber hot water hag; bath 
fountain and syringe and safety mat. Price €5.50. 

Adcntc are making from *25 to *75 per week 
selling these outfits. Send for FREE 
booklet, “The Science of the Bath,” prices and terms. 

THE ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO.. 401 Erie St.. Toledo, 0. 



7 


The AL=ART> 

5 Bicycle Wonder. 



A Marvel of Strength, Speed, and Beauty. 
Fully Guaranteed for Hard Road Riding. 


We manufacture High-Grade Wheels, 
and our Prices are Right. We want 
an agent in every locality in the U. S. 


We make the Finest Ladies’ 
and Juvenile Wheels. 

Full particulars and catalogue Free. 

Th« Goddard 6 Allen Co., Beloit. Wis. 

115 State Street. 



Don’t smother yourself with woolen underclothing, but wear 
the Dr. Deimel Linen Underwear and give the skin a chance 
to breathe. You’ll be warmer and healthier all wiuter loug. 

Booklet telling' all about it, with samples of the material free, Address, 

The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. 

(Originators of “ Linen-Mesh.”) 



Or SAN FRANCISCO, 
in Montgomery St. 


Dept. Y 43,-491 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

WASHINGTON, BROOKLYN, MONTREAL, LONDON, W. C„ ENG.. 
13*3 F. St. 510 Fulton St, 220a St. Catherine St 83 Strand, (Hotel Cecil.) 


l 


la replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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WILLIAMS’ 
Portable Faradic 
Batteries 

FOR HOME. USE. 


Improved Red Cross Battery . $4.00 

Dry Cell 20th Century Battery . J.OO 

Double Dry Cell Perfection Battery . 8.00 


Two sponge electrodes, foot-plate, etc., will be sent with each 
battery. Also a book giving fall directions lor applying the currents. 

For Physicians and others, who desire an extra large and 
very fine battery, wc make The Double Dry c \ ry aa 

Coll Dial Battery, Price . 

A High Grade Battery at the Flight Price 

No Acids or Liquids 



These batteries are operated by dry celts of the very best quality. They are neat, always ready for use, and operated at a very small 
cost, as the cells will last several months. When exhausted, any person can put new cells in the machine in a lew seconds. 


SENT FOR FREE INSPECTION 

We will ship any of our Batteiles, C. O. D., with privilege of examination, expressage prepaid, to any place in the United States. Our 
catalogue G describes all our Faradic Batteries and instruments. Send for it. 


- PERCY G. WILLIAMS, MANUFACTURER 

Office and Salesroom , 8 Barclay Street , New York 

In renlvlntr to n<1vprfte«rr.»»r»t«i please mention GOOD HEALTH. 


HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR RENEWAL TO GOOD HEALTH? BE SUR.E 
AND SEND IT EARLY SO YOU WILL NOT MISS A SINGLE ONE OF ITS 
MONTHLY VISITS. 


FRIGHTFUL DEATH RATE! 

Pacpc rtf TYPHOin MAI ARIA FEVERS andkindred diseases, all causedby drinking Raw Water 
3UU,WU c ases OI 1 TFMAJ1D, MALAILIA riLVILIV^, (rom UydraDtB> Wells, Cieterus and Streams which are 

polluted by Sewerage, 61ops, Cesspools, Animal. Vegetable Matter, Minerals, etc. 

LOOK IN YOUR TEA-KETTLE f“ o .™ 1 

Filters are dangerous, simply germ breeders—we’ll prove it. Boiled Wate 


polluted by Sewerage, 61ops, Cesspools, Animal, Vegetable Matter, Minerals, etc. 

---SEE IV H AT IOC DKISK-Mud, Lime, 

Filth, Poisons, Polliwogs, 9Urrobe§, etc, 
germ breeders—we’ll prove it. Boiled Water is flat, insipid, 
full or dead germs, cooked corruption. Simply a graveyard. PBFP 

Send your address for valuable booklet I llfcb 
- BURE DISTILLED WATER AT YOUR HOME WITHOUT COST. 

minr A hi new process-sanitary-automatic 

P URITAN pure WATER-STILL 

Rakes the foulest water pure.—A Hew Wonderful Invention. Enormons de¬ 
mand. Bents Filter*. Sl.VPLY SET TUB STILL ON YOUt KITCHEN 
STOVE, fill with any kind of water and without cost it Fl'KS ISH ES Delicious 
Absolutely PYRE WATER. Free from Hud, Lime, Minerals, Sewerage. Pois¬ 
ons. Microbes, dear ns Crystal, Soft, Mpurkling; mid Delicious to the Taste. 
rz^PURITAN DISTILLED WATER IS PURE STEAM, Condensed. Aerated, Revitalized. 
Our Still makes it automatically—in 1 operation—leaves all Impurities behind. 

Ready for use when received. No Plumbing. Can’t boll dry. Child enn operate. Lasts a 
ItTetime. Should bo in everyhnme. store. school, oflice; used by Families, Druggists, Doctors, Chem¬ 
ists, Surgeons and ALL RALSTOX1TES. Invaluable for Tourists, Camping and Boating 
Parties. Only safe Water for Families, Infants, Children. Invalids, Athletes— Endorsed by best 
Physicians and the Famous Ralston Health dub of America (11.000,000 members) 
—Used exclusively In the U. 8. Navy. “Puritan” distilled water is nature’s greatest solvent, washes out the 
poisons in the blood and system. Prevent* fevers, epidemics, infections diseases : beautifies complexion, 
prevents old ajre. With right living:. It POSITIVELY €I’KES Dyspepsia. Stomach Affections, 
Rheumatism, <»ont. Bowel Trouble, nervousness, Aleeplesanea*. Kidney Troubles, IlfniTr TflflAV 
Skin Diseases. Malaria. Constipation. Piles, Hropay. Diabetes. Neuralgia. «VnB I t I UUAI 

DESCRIPTION > Our Still is handsomely and dnraldy made, best materials, h iid copper, lined with Pnro Tin . Price* 
complete, $$.00. Sent anywhere promptly on receipt of Money Order, Draft or Cert. Check. Money refuuded after 10 days 
use if not just us described. You’ll be delighted. We are reliable, old firm. 

Send your address anyway. tDCC I AGENTS WANTED—Men and Women. 

Testimonials, etc. Our Valuable Book r itCCLi I *1$ to S3« WEEKLY and Expense^ 

VThi, Arm la rrliable.]—Rom>». HARRISON MANUFACTURING CO., 682 HARRISON B’LD’C, CINCINNATI, 0» 

In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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If you desire to retain the symmetry and grace 
of the natural form and to enjoy health and 
comfort , wear... 

The Good Health 
Adjustable W aist 

(Recommended by The Battle CreeK Sanitarium) 

and abandon the corset and all under garments that cramp or bring undue 
pressure upon the •vital organs. 

This waist Is a boon to all womankind, lor it docs away with the corset and 
furnishes support to all garments without harmful pressure. 

Adjustable Features. It can be made larger or smaller at the waist and can be 
adjusted os to length by the shoulder-straps. 

Two Styles. It is made in the short style ending at the waist-line and the long 
style extending five inches below. The long style is here shown. 

Measurements. Take the bust,waist, and hip measurements snugly under outer garments. Directions for fitting with each waist. 
.Sizes. The sixes arc from jo to 41 inches bust measure in even sizes only, and will be sent postpaid at the following prices:— 


Heavy Black Sateen, size 

jo to j8. $2 00 

Size 40. 2 2 $ 

Size 42. 2 50 


Heavy white and drab Sat¬ 
een, size, jo to j8 bust 

measure.. $1 75 

Size 40 . a 00 

Size 41. a as 


Jean, a lighter-weight 
twilled material, jo to j8 
bust measure, (not made 
in large sizes)- $t 50 


Write for Free 
Circulars. 


AeentS Wanted * Wc w * nt *? cnta » n every locality. This waist is a rapid seller and with the agent's discount we offer, 
_ 1 it is an excellent opportunity to use your spare time. Write to-day for terms. Address — 

Dress Dept., GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle CreeK, Mich. 


Expansion in tbe West. 

Increased trade with the Orient 
and wonderful commercial activity 
are 1903 features along the Pacific 
Coast. 

ONLY $33 

Chicago to San Francisco, Los An¬ 
geles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle. 

and many other Pacific-Coast points, 
until April 30, 1903. 

Via Chicago, Hilwaukee & St. Paul 
and Union Pacific line. Three thru 1 
trains daily. To the Northwest via 
this route, or via St. Paul. 

Information on request. 

F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 

In replying: to advertisements 


Vegetarian Cafes 
and Restaurants 

Eating-houses where food prepared in ac¬ 
cordance with the principles of rational dietetics 
and scientific cookery may be obtained, are 
now open in the following places:— 

Vegetarian Dining Rooms, 17 Brumfield St. (elevator at 
No. 21), second floor, Boston, Mass. 

Cafe. The hygienic, 276 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

54 Farrar St., Detroit, Mich. 

755 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

317 W. Third St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

607 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Hygela Dining Rooms, 58th St. and Drexel Ave., Chicago. 
III. 

Hygienic Cafe, 118 Monona Ave., Madison, Wis. 

145 So. 13th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Portland, Ore. 

Vegetarian Cafe, 1635 Champa St-, Denver, Colo. 
Vegetarian Cafe, 322** North Tejon St., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

GOOD HEALTH RESTAURANT, 616 Third Ave., Seattle. 
Wash. 

New Orleans Restaurant, 305 St. Charles St., New Orleans, 
La. 

The Laurel, 11 W. 18th St., New York City. 

Tbe Vegetarian Restaurant, 3 qi 6th Ave., cor. 24th St., 
New York City, 
lease mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Orve little 

Germ On a Needle Point 

CAN CAUSE TYPHOID 

Millions of people are nufferln« from difloanea 
canned illrectlyby impure water, iu fact nearly 
all illnees In due to this cause. 

Distilled Water Prevents Sickness 

because dint ill tnp makes it absolutely pure, removes all 
mineral matter, disease germs, tilth and imparities. 



the R.OSE WATER STll I 
STANDARD ' X ' l- : \"- % 

The only still that leaves the water pure, c r 

sweet, and delicious, not stale and flat, be- . 

22 

cause it is the only still on the market that < 
produces an aerated uniter. Why ? Send *5 
for booklet; it is free. b> 

The Rose Standard Water Still 2 
Company. Mankato, Minn. 



Every Day, Dishes 



Uhe Sanitary Still 

(■ very simple and easy to operate. Simply fill It with water, put 
it on the kitchen stove and it will supply you Bn abundance of 
pure aerated drinking water. Lusts for years and a child can 
operate it. Endorsed by thousands of phjsiciana and promi¬ 
nent people as the only reliublo still on the market. 

DR. R. A. TORREY 

Moody’s Church, Chicago, Says: 

•*We have tried filters but they 
were not satisfactory. We have 
tried boiled water, and though 
ive prefer cooked filth to raw wo 
don't enjoy it in nny form. >' e 
have tried mineral waters but we 
have fonnd nothing so s;itt«facto- 
ry as the ‘Sanitary Still.’" 

100 Page Book 
Free 

Reliable Agents Wanted 

A. ft. PEIRCE MFQ. CO. 

(Sactestor to) The Cuprigraph Co. 

156 N. Green St., Chicago 


have to be prepared for the table. Do you know 
ho\v to have them always inviting and appetizing, 
and prepared in accordance with hygienic princi¬ 
ples ? Then buy 

Every Da.y Dishes, 

an all-round cookbook and kitchen guide, good 
enough for any. and at a price that all can afford. 

Prices ^ * n Boar< ^ cover, cloth back, 75 cents. 

I In Paper cover, cloth back. 25 cents. 




GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


> 



VHY DU TO XOLLICGE ~ 

TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN 1 WILL MAKE A 

first-CIass Bookkeeper of you 

At TOI It OW\ 110*1 K In Mix week* 

for «:i or ItETl It N MONK V ! Fair enough? 
I find POSITIONS, loo. everywhere. 
FRKK. Have placed THOl’SANT»8. Per¬ 
haps can place Yor. too! testimonials revived from 

pupils! SAVE THIS AN1) WHITE. .1. H. (tool>WIN. 
Expert Accounlant. Room ttyj.Piir. Uroadway. New York.^ 



Disease in Drinking Water 

Science has demonstrated that no water from the earth is pure. Boiling makes it flat and taste¬ 
less. Filtering removes only excess of solids, it does not remove disease germs and 
lime. 

DiStillCd Water Only Is Pure 11 rcta ^ ns the gases, but no solids; no fever, malaria 

■ ■ i—— or any other germs, nor any minerals arc found in it. 

The Teakettle Water Still 

Produces an abundant supply of Distilled Water at little cost. It runs a stream 
of cold water. The Leading Still of the World. Low-Priced, Practical, Efficient. Send 
for Free Treatise on Water. 

TEAKETTLE WATER STILL CO. 

Youngstown, O. (Formerly Chicago.) 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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The New 
Battle Creek 
SeLi\it0Lrium 

The Largest, 

The Most Complete 
And Best^Equipped 
Institution of its 
Kind in the 
World. ,.. 

4^5 


JUST READY, 


We have just issued some new booklets 
for free distribution, on the subjects. 


Diet in Diabetics. Diet in Constipation, Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury Ideas Regarding Diet, The Ba.ttle 
Creek Sanitcvrivim Food Idea. 


The Attention of Invalids le t 

hand corner. Our new Dietetic Department gives you free the benefit of 
our expert advice in selecting food. 


Please cut out and mail coupon after writing in the name of the booklet you desire. 
It will be sent to you without cost. 


CUT OUT AND 
MAIL TO THE- 



BATTLE CREEK, 

MICHIGAN. 


BATTUE CREEK 

Gextlf.mkn: Please mail me your BOOKLET on 

without charge to me, and oblige. 

Name._____ 

INVALIDS ATTENTION! 

Battle Creek Sanitarium Co. Ltd. Dept. 7. 

Gentlemen; I understand you make a special lino 
of very desirable foods Tor those whose dfpestion is 
so impaired aa to render the use of ordinary foods 
impracticable. I wish you would send n»e full par¬ 
ticulars and a blank to nil out so that my difficulties 
may be submitted to you and foods applicable pre¬ 
scribed. 

Name 

Town_—- 

Town_ 

State 

State 




In replying to advertisements please mention 000D HEALTH. 
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Charcoal Tablets 


999 

Antiseptic 


i 


Scientific investigation clearly demonstrates that by far the greater part 
of the disorders of digestion are due to the action of germs which gain access 
to the alimentary canal, cause the decomposition of foods, and produce pois¬ 
onous substances, which when absorbed into the blood give rise to a great 
variety of distressing symptoms, such as heartburn, waterbrash, sick headache 
dullness of mind, confusion of thought, blurred vision, specks before the eyes, 
and even attacks of unconsciousness. Distention of stomach and bowels 
with gas, heaviness in the region of the stomach, palpitation of the heart, etc., 
are also caused in this way. The tongue becomes coated, the breath foul, and 
there is an unpleasant taste in the mouth. 

The best of all intestinal antiseptics is charcoal, and of the many sources 
from which it is derived, that prepared from cereals is by far the most satis¬ 
factory. When exposed for a long time, charcoal absorbs organic material 
from the air and loses its efficiency. For this reason, charcoal which has been 
put away on druggist’s shelves often proves disappointing. We prepare char¬ 
coal from cereals to which we add a little sulphur, compressed into tablet form 
for convenient size to use, and carefully pack them so they will keep indefi¬ 
nitely. 

On receipt of the coupon below, signed, with $1, we will mail you three 
boxes Charcoal Tablets, each box containing forty tablets. 


COUPON 


- CUT HERE 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUH CO. Ltd. 

Dept. 7. Battle Creek, Mich. 

Gentlemen:— Inclosed find $1. Please mail me three boxes of Antiseptic 
Charcoal Tablets. 

Name ..... 

Town __.__ 

State.. ..... 


In replying: to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Electric 


Lighted 


*°' S PlCTOfc'* V 

Buffet Smoking !gj Library Cars 

On "The Overland Limited" contain 
bath rooms (porcelain tubs), barber shops, 
reading rooms illuminated with sixteen ceiling 
lamps and twelve side lamps. 

At the end of the room, separated from it by 
richly brocaded curtains, moving on rods of 
polished brass, is a cozy little cafe, with adjust¬ 
able table and seats for two to eight persons. 

This famous train reaches Salt Lake 
City 12 hours and San Francisco 
16 hours ahead of all competitors 

If you contemplate a trip to any Western point, the UNION PACIFIC 
offers you the highest degree of comfort and luxury, with no ad¬ 
ditional cost and a great saving of time and expense. 

Full information cheerfully furnished on application to 

E. L. Lomax, G. P. (§L T. A. 

OMAHA, NEB. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Printing Presses 

For all Classes of Letterpress WorK 



High-Speed, Four-Roller. Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made in eleven sizes, from 26 x 36 to 48 x 65. This press is built to do the 
finest class of printing,and is specially adapted for half-tone work both in black and 
in colors. It is the standard Flat-Bed press of the world to-day as the producer 
of a greater quantity and finer class of work than any other press on the market. 


High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery. Table Distribution Book and Job 

Press. Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 45 x 62. This press is designed for a 
little cheaper class of book and job work than our Four-Roller, differing only in 
the number of form rollers, having two instead of four; otherwise it is similar 
in all its other features, and is faster. 


High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, "Rack and Pinion ” Distribution 
Job and News Press. Made in five sizes, from 30 x 42 to 43 x 56. Its method of 
distribution is " rack and pinion cylindrical ” instead of "table.” The class of 
work to which this press is more specially adapted is newspaper and poster 
work. Felt packing used. It is very fast. 



High-Speed Pony Press, Two Roller, Rear or Front Delivery, "Rack and 
Pinion " or " Table" Distribution. Made in two sizes, 25 x 30 and 26 x 24. 
This press has a well-earned reputation for remarkable speed and the superior 
quality of work it does. 


Our New Sheet Delivery 

Which delivers the sheet printed side up or down, as may be 
desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the “Job 
and News” and the smaller sized “ Pony.” This adds but little 
to the cost of the press to the purchaser, and is a great convenience. 

- ■ — - - FOR PRICES, TERMS, AND OTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS =~ - . . 


The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Company 

MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, CORNER CLINTON AND FULTON STS. 


South Side Office, 

274 Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


In replying to advertisement* please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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TUp MYSA hygienic a a a 

1 11c x ora WATER cooler 


The Most 
Perfect 

IVa ter 

Cooler in 
the IVor Id 
Because — 

a 


1. The materials used are the most durable. 

2. The water reservoir is the best German enamel ware. 

3. It is so constructed that the water and ice are separated. 

4. The quality of the ice need not be considered, as it is sepa¬ 

rated from the water. 

5. It is made with a view of using the minimum quantity of 

ice in cooling. 

6 . It can be attached direct to water supply, filling automatic¬ 

ally. or can be filled iri the usual way. 

7. It is the only cooler in which water can be cooled without 

changing its properties. 

8. It is the only cooler arranged to connect with the sewer to 

carry off all waste. 

9. It is the most ornamental, compact, convenient, economical, 

durable, and perfect water cooler in the world. 




Write for Prices and Description . 


Manufactured by SQUIER FILTER COMPANY, Dayton, O. 




_ 1 V 

Comfort in Travel 

Is found in a high degree on the 
fine , fast and improved trains of the 

Michigan Central 

“ The Niagara Falls Route” between 
Chicago , Grand Rapids and Detroit , 
and New York , Boston and New Eng¬ 
land Points . 

For Folders and special information , address 
O. W. RUGGLES. G. P. & T. A., Chicago. 


YES 

There are other railroads be¬ 
tween the east and the west. 

BUT 

It is always well to secure the 
best you can for the money. 

THEREFORE 

You should bear in mind this re¬ 
mark of an experienced traveler: 

44 For the excellence of its tracks , the speed of 
its trains t the safety and comfort of its patrons, 
the loveliness and variety of its scenery , the 
number and importance of its cities , and the uni¬ 
formly correct character of its service t the New 
fork Central & Hudson River Railroad is not 
surpassed by any similar institution on either side 
of the Atlantic," 

Send to George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, a a-ccnt 
stamp for a 51-page illustrated catalogue of the 
44 Four-Track Series.” 


in replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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A FEW GOOD REASONS 



Why ConKey’s Home Journal 
Should be in E,very Home. 0 


T 5 *TVJ Q'T* Its special illustrated articles and short and serial stories may always be depended on to be full 
* J of interest. The special articles deal only with subjects prominently before the public, and are 

prepared by men and women whose experiences have been such as to make them fully competent 
to deal broadly with the subjects assigned them by the editor of the Journal. These articles are always illustrated 
from photographs taken by a professional photographer. 

CXT rOMTl Most P eo P le t0 read g°od, short stories, and during the coming year from three to five 
such stories will be published in each issue. 

a'lITn IX CONKLY'S HOME. JOURNAL is really two magazines in one. The first half is de- 
A AJ.iEX.J-r signed to interest every member of the family. The second half is more particularly for the 
- mother and daughter. It contains: — 

A practical lesson in home millinery. 

Practical suggestions for interior decoration. 

A practical lesson in lace and embroidery making. 

Practical suggestions for home dress making. 

Practical talks on all subjects pertaining to the kitchen, the table, and proper conduct 
of other affairs of the house. 

A page or two of original designs of shirt-waists and other articles of feminine apparel. 

A page or two showing the most attractive of the newest styles in hats and costumes 
shown in the great cities. These pictures are made from photographs taken by 
Journal photographers in New York and Chicago at the latest day possible to get 
them into the next issue of the Journal. 

Two or three pages showing Way Manton’s pattern designs, whose value is apparent 
to the eyes of any good dresser. These patterns are furnished by the Journal's 
Pattern Department. 

T5*{XI TO *T*TT Beginning with the January issue, Conkey’s Home Journal will publish each month a 
1 w A 11 p a g C or two of photographs showing table settings for breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, and 

suppers. The settings will show the table with the proper articles upon it for all kinds of 
functions. The illustrations will be large, so as to show every piece in detail, and each illustration will be accom¬ 
panied by a descriptive article which will explain everything that is necessary for one to know to set the table cor¬ 
rectly on any occasion. Tables for the photographs will oe set in the swellest dining rooms in New York and 
Chicago, and the settings will be passed on by competent judges before the photographs are taken, so that you 
may set your table according to the illustrations shown in Conkey's Home Journal, and know that the setting is 
correct. 

■p'T'pHTTT As the series of articles just described will contain much information that is valuable to girls, we 
1 * A1, have arranged for a series of articles on “How to Raise Pets,” for the boys, thoueh these articles 

will be just as interesting to the rest of us as to the boys. They are prepared by Mrs. Marguerite 
B. Arnold, who has raised all kinds of pets for several years, and is thoroughly familiar with their habits, and 
knows how to raise them successfully. 

CT YHTTT The department of music will be better than ever before during the coming year. Better songs, 
A 11 two-steps, waltzes, and articles will be published. 


CONKEY’S HOME JOURNAL, 

FRANKLIN BUILDING a a a CHICAGO. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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REGINA 

Queejv y Music Maher/ 

will be joyfully received by the 
children as the best among the 
good things of Christmas. In 
many a home it will play the 
Christmas overture. 

THE REGINA is equally ready to 
entertain young and old with classical 
selections or the latest light opera. The 
children never lose their interest in its 
everchanging melodies—gradually and un¬ 
consciously forming a taste for good music. 

THE REGINA received the Gold 
Medal, highest award at the Pan-Amer¬ 
ican. It is fully guaranteed and is for 
sale by leading dealers everywhere. Any 
Regina will be sent on approval to res¬ 
ponsible parties, and freight paid where 
we have no dealers and sell direct 
Semi for catalogue and complete music lists. 

REGINA MUSIC BOX CO. 

Peglno Building:. *9 East Street cr 
248 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Caa\adiaLi\ 

Pacific 

. . . The Popular iUoute to. 

The Atlarvtic and 
Pacific Coasts, 

Japan, China, India., 
15he Phillippines, Hawaii, 
Fiji, Australia.. 

New Zea.la.nd, and 
Around the World... 


For fvirther information, illustrated 
literature. Railroad <& Steamship berth 
Reservations, rates of fare, tickets, etc., 
apply to 

A. C. SHAW, Gen'l Agent Passenger Dept., 
228 Clark Street. Chicago. 


- THE, - 

Mexican Central] 
Railway Co., Ltd., 

CALLS ATTENTION TO THE FACT THAT 

IT IS THE ONLY Standard Gauge Route from the United 
States Frontier to Mexico City. 

IT IS XH E ON LY Llnein Mexico l hat can offer the Travel¬ 
ing Public the con venleltces and com forts of Standard Gauge 
Pullman Drawing Room Sleepers, lighted by PinuchGas. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line by which you can travel without 
change from St. Louis, Mo . to Mexico Oily. 

IT is THE ONLY Line from El Paso/lVxaK, to Mexico City. 

IT IS THE SHORT Line from San Francisco and Pacific 
Coast points to Mexico City. 

The Lines of the Mexican Central Railway pass through 15 
of the 87 States of the Republic. Eight million of the thirteen 
million mhabitantsof Mexico a re settled contiguous to them. 

The principal Mining regions receive their supplies and 
export their product over it. Chihuahua. Sierra Mojada, 
Mapiml. Fresuillo. Parra 1. Gnanacovi. Durango. Zacatecas, 
Guanujuato, Sombrerete. Pachuea, etc., etc. 

WHEN YOU TRAVEL FOR BUSINESS, GO WHERE 
BUSINESS IS DONE. 

There nrejonly five cities of over 35.000 inhabitants in ihn 
Republic or Mexico that are not reached by t he Mexican 
Central Line 

The following ten cities are reached only by the Mexican 
Central Railway. 

Chihuahua. H0.098 inhabitants: Parra I. 16.382: Zacatebas, 
Guanajuato,-10,580; Leon.ft3.263; Guudzilujara. 101,208: 
Querelaro. 38.016: Zamora. 12.533: AguascuRentes. 37,816: 
lrnpnuto. lit 610. 

It also reaches lhe cities of Torreon, 13.845; San Luis 
Potosl, 60,858: Tampico (Mexican Gulf Port). 16.313; Celuya, 
25.565: Pachuea. 37,487; city of Mexico. 368.777. 

Daily Pullman service between St. Louis, Mo.,and Mexico 
city, also between El Paso, Texas, und Mexico City, and 
vice versa. 

C. R HUDSON. Traffic Manager. W. D. MURDOCK. 6. P. A., 
Mexico City. Mexico City. 

T. R. RYAN. Gen. Agt.. 328 Marquette Bldg.. Chicago. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Directory of 
Sanitariums 

T HE following Institutions are conducted under the witne 
general management as the Sanitarium at Battle Creek, 
Mich., which has long been known as the most thoroughly 
equipped sanitary establishment lu the United States. The same 
ratlouul and physiological principles relative to the treatment of 
disease are recognized at these Institutions as at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, and they are conducted on the some general plan. 
Both medical aud surgical cases are received at all of them. Each 
oue possesses special advontagea due to locality or other charac¬ 
teristic features. 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 

j. h. Kellogg, M. D.. Superintendent. 

COLORADO SANITARIUM, Boulder, Colo. 

ST. HELENA SANITARIUM, Sanitarium. Napa Co,, Cal. 
NEBRASKA SANITARIUM, College View (Linooln), Neb. 
PORTLAND SANITARIUM, 1st and Montgomery Sts., Portland, 
Ore. 

W. R. Simmons, M. I>„ Superintendent. 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose, Mass. 

C. C. Nicola, M. P.. Superintendent. 

CHICAGO BRANCH SANITARIUM, 28 33d Place, Chicago, Ill. 

David Paulson, M. D., Superintendent. 

IOWA SANITARIUM, 603 E. 12th St.. Dea Moines, Iowa. 

J. D. Shively, M. P.. Superintendent. 

TRI-CITY SANITARIUM, 1213 16th St.. Moline, Ill. 

,J. E. Froom, M. D., Superintendent. 

GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM, Apartado 138, Guadalajara, 
State of Jalisco, Mexico, 

.1. W. Erkenbecr, M. P., Superintendent. 

INSTITUT SANITAIRE. Basle. Switzerland. 

P. Pe Forest, M. D., Superintendent. 

SKODSBORG SANITARIUM, Slcodsborg, Denmark. 

Carl Ottosex, M. D.. Superintendent. 

NEW SOUTH WALES MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITA¬ 
RIUM, “Meaford," Gower St., Summer Hill, N. S. W M 
Australia. 

L>. II. Kress, M. D., Superintendent. 

FRIEDENSAU SANITARIUM, Post Grabow, Bez. Magdeburg, 
Germany. 

A. .1. Hoe.veb. M. D., Superintendent. 

MADISON BRANCH SANITARIUM. 426 State St., Madison, 
Wis. 


A NEW INVENTION! 

BIG MONEY MAKER. 

Rift U/AftPQ To Write for Special offer to 
DIU If HU tO IIii m| let- ■*, Men and Women at home 
or travoling. all or part lime, showing, taking orders 
and appointing agents for llAKItlttON’M 111.I K 
mm: NEW FUEL Oil, .STOVES. Wonderful 
invention. Just out. Nothing else like it. A Great Seller 

SPLENDID FOR COOKING 
AND BAKING. 

V> 0 want Agents,Sales- 
—tv men 
* // and 
■*/ Mana¬ 
gers m 
every 
state. 
Biggest 
money¬ 
maker 


Enormous demand year round, in every city, town, vil¬ 
lage and among farmers. Uustomers delighted. Write 
for catalogue. Moil Wonderful Stove Invented. 

A SPOONFUL OF OIL MAKES 
A HOCS-HEAD OF FUEL CAS 

Uenerntca its own Fuel Gut from Kerosene or com¬ 
mon coal oil. No cotton wick, dirt, kindling, ashes, 
or hot fiery kitchens. Splendid cooker, roaster and 
baker. Makes summer cooking a pleasure, 

CHEAPEST AND SAFEST FUEL 'cVSiS 

a week should furnish Fuel Gas for small family for cook¬ 
ing. A gallon of Kerosene oil costing 8c to 10c should 
furnish Fuel Gas for a hot blue flame fire for about 18 hre. 

NO MORE NEED OF THE 

DANGEROUS GASOLINE STOVES. 

No more Big Coal Bills. Smokv Cotton Wick Stoves, ex¬ 
pensive, dirty coal and wood stoves—ours are absolute¬ 
ly *afe —will not explode—easily operated Should 
10 years. Handsomely made. All sixes. PRICEK. 
§3.00 UP. Write today for Catalogue FREE, also 
for Special Offer. New Plan. etc. Address, 

WORLD MFG. CO.. 5365 World Bldg.. CINCINNATI, 0. 



WINTER TOURIST TICKETS 
NOW ON SALE 


...VIA... 


Louisville & Nashville 

K. K- 

...TO... 

Florida 


and 


C. P. Farxswobtu, M. D., Superintendent. 

DETROIT BRANCH SANITARIUM, 64 Farrar St,, Detroit, 
Mich. 

LOS ANGELES SANITARIUM, 316 W. 3d St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
INSTITUTE OF PHYSIOLOGICAL THERAPEUTICS, 1809 
Wallace St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. J. Read. M. D.. Superintendent. 

CALCUTTA SANITARIUM, 51 Park St., Calcutta, India, 
LONDON BRANCH SANITARIUM, 451 Holloway Road, London, 
N., England. 

A. B. Olskx, M. D., Superintendent. 

SANITARIUM, Apia, Samoa. 

TREATMENT ROOMS, Suite 219. Meriam Blk., Council Bluffs, 
la. 


Gulf Coast Points 

Route of the Famous Florida Limited . 

Finest Dining-Car Service 
in the South. 

For rates, folders, and descriptive matter, write to 

C, L. STONE., G. P. A., 

Louisville, Ky. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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The NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM 


MELROSE, MASSACHUSETTS, Formerly located at South Lancaster, Massachusetts 


Has secured for its permanent location one of 
the most desirable spots in all New England for 
Sanitarium purposes, located in the midst of 
the famous Middlesex Fells, a natural park, of 
3,503 acres reserved by the State on account of 
the diversity and beauty of the scenery. 

The New England Sanitarium is the Eastern 
branch of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, and 
follows the same rational principles as to diet, 
treatment, and health culture. It is thoroughly 
equipped with every modern convenience and 
the best medical appliances. It is only six 
miles from Boston, with both train and trolley 
service. It is an ideal place to spend a va¬ 
cation, either in summer or winter. 

r- - : Particolars with reference to accommodations, methods, etc., may he had by addressing ■■ .. 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose, Mass. 0 0 S&&SK* * 




The Pearl of 
the Republic 


P ICTURESQUE OLD MEXICO is not only one of the most interesting and charming countries 
for winter residence and travel on account of its magnificent scenery and primitive and perennially 
entertaining customs of the native people, and the profusion of flowers, fruits, and the delightful 
and continuous warm, not hot, sunny weather, but because of the remarkable salubrity of its 
climate. Lying at an altitude of five to seven thousand feet above sea level, the great plateau of Mexico, 
situated within the tropics, presents unique, indeed we may say, unapproachcd climatic conditions for all 
classes, especially for chronic invalids, and even persons calling themselves well who need the advantages 
of rest and change. 

Guadalajara is perhaps on the whole the most desirable location in the Republic. The attrac¬ 
tions of this wonderful old city are varied and numerous. One of the chief is the Guadalajara Sanitarium 
(called by the natives Sanitario Americano). This large, newly erected structure is located in the midst of 
the city gardens, surrounded by palms and orange trees, and commanding on all sides most delightful and 
varied scenery. This is the only place in Mexico where travelers can receive United States comforts and 
care. Competent physicians and nurses who have been trained in the Battle Creek Sanitarium, with 
which institution the enterprise is connected, are in attendance, and patients are provided with every 
necessary comfort and advantage. The prices charged are reasonable, somewhat less than similar rates 
in the United States. 

For circulars containing full information, address — 


GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM, Guadalajara, Mexico. 

Or Battle Creek Sanitarium , Battle Creek, Michigan. 

In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Baths Of Every Description, Including the Electric-Light Bath. 
Massage and Manual Swedish Movements. 

Electricity in Every Form. 

Medicated Air l^ooms for the Treatment of Disease# of the Lung*. 

Classified Dietary. 

Laboratory of Hygiene “ dMicr - 


THE COLORADO SANITARIUM, Boulder, Colo. 


Cbej&r 

Colorado 

Sanitarium 

Twenty-nine miles 
northwest of the 
city of Denver is 
a well - equipped 
and well-regulated 
institution for the 
treatment of all 
chronic disorders. 
Buildings with all 
modern conve¬ 
niences, including 
steam- heating, 
electric lights, ele¬ 
vators, gymnasium. 


One of the Branches of the 

X Sanitarium 


Is Located at 28 THIRTY-THIRD PLACE, 
Near COTTAGE GROVE AVE., CHICAGO. 

T * “H IS is a well-equipped institution, and maintains the same 
principles and methods as docs the parent institution at 
I Battle Cieck, Michigan. 

_| Rooms and board can be obtained in the institution. 

The treatments are all administered by trained nurses 
under the supervision of physicians. Its bathrooms afford facilities 
for the employment of all recognized hydriatic measures. A valu¬ 
able feature of this department is the electric-light bath, in which 
the advantages of radiant heat are utilized for therapeutic pur¬ 
poses. Special attention is given to massage and electrotherapy 
in various forms. 

The laboratories of the Institution afford opportunity for phys¬ 
iological investigations, including chemical analysis of the stomach 
contents, thereby furnishing a scientific basis for diet prescriptions. 

Thoroughly equipped nose, throut, eye, and ear departments 
are maintained. 

This institution also supplies trained nurses to take cases in 
the citv or in any part of the country, under the supervision of the 
attending physician. For circulars and further information, address 

CHICAGO BRANCH 

of the 

Battle Creek Sanitarium, 28 33d Place, Chicago. 


Chicago Branch 



Telephone, Number 1131 South 


In replying to advertisement* please mention GOOD HEALTH. 




















































W earing 
Points 

are the best 

“SELLING POINTS” 

On its wearing 
points ALONE, the 

REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITER 

outsells every other writing machine 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS 6 BENEDICT 

(Remington Typewriter Company) 

327 BROADWAY 0 0 0 0 NEW YORK 

THE REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER CO.. 28 Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 



St. Helena Sanitarium 


The Location 


Is picturesque in the extreme, 
being 760 feet above the sea, 
and 500 feet above the beau¬ 
tiful Napa Valley, which it 
overlooks in its most charm¬ 
ing section. 

Lawns, flower gardens, 
and groves of spruce, live 
oak, madrone, manzanita, 
and other trees and shrubs 
of perennial leaf abound. 

No words can adequately 
express the beauty of the 
surroundings. It is truly a 
place where expectation is 
exceeded by realization. 



A most delightful place at which to 
spend a winter. Very little frost and no 
snow; green fields and flowers, showers 
and sunshine. 

Complete catalogue sent on application . 

Address 


The Equipment 


Is complete in every detail. 
A large main building of 
five stories, numerous cot¬ 
tages, chapel, gymnasium, 
natatorium, laboratory, laun¬ 
dry, liver)' stable, store, etc., 
all connected by telephone 
and electric call bells, heated 
by steam and lighted by 
electricity. Every detail of 
appliance, apparatus, etc., 
for giving all kinds of treat¬ 
ment in Hydrotherapy, 
Electrotherapy, Massage, etc. 
Surgery a specialty. A full 
corps of physicians and 
trained nurses. 


St. Helena 


Sanitarium 


Sanitarium. California. 

9 R.R. Sta.6 Exp. Office, St. Helena. 


lo replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Are operated daily without change by the 

Chicago, Union Pacific 
and North-Western Line 

between Chicago and points in Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington, over the only double- 
track railway between Chicago and the 
Missouri River. 

Three trains daily between Chicago and Denver, Salt Lake, 

Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

IFORNIA 

Is most quickly and comfortably reached via 

THE OVERLAND LIMITED 

The most luxuriously equipped train in 
the world. Leaves Chicago 8 p. m. daily. 

Less than three days en route Chicago to 
San Francisco. 

The ‘Best of Everything. 

Compartment, Observation, Drawing-Room, Dining and BufTet- 
Library Cars, with barber and bath, through without change. 

Electric lighted throughout. Two other fast daily trains leave 
Chicago at 10.00 a. m. and 11.30 p. m. 

TICKETS FROM ALL RAILROAD AGENTS. 
























Better 
than Bank 
Securities 

or Government 
Bonds 

"Battle Creeic Sanitarium 

Gold Interest - 
Hearing *Bonds 

A Gilt Edge 
Investment: : 

Denominations of $/oo, $200, $jOO, & $1,000. 

Can be bought now at par. Are likely to sell at a 
premium soon. Special concessions to early investors. 

Central Trust Co. of Chicago, III., 

trustees 

( $5,000,000 Capital ) 

For further particular j, address Battle Creek Sanitarium , or Hon. Jesse Arthur, 
General Conference Attorney , care Review & Herald , Battle Creck y Michigan. 


Battle CreeR Sanitarium 



East Hall 



West Hall 


Although two of the main 
buildings of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium were 
recently destroyed by lire, 
four large buildings (here 
shown ) and more than 
twenty small cottages still 
remain. These have been 
fitted up for emergency 
work, and all of the skilled 
and faithful physicians 
and nurses, who have 
heretofore made the work 
of the institution so ef¬ 
fectual, are still at their 
posts of duty, making it 
possible for the sick to 
avail themselves of the 
advantages that the insti¬ 
tution offers, among which 
are Swedish movements, 
massage, and special 
dietaries, bacteriological 
and chemical laboratories 
for special research. In¬ 
curable and offensive pa¬ 
tients not received. For 
circulars, address — 



College Hall 



South Hall 


Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle CreeR, Mich. 













































